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IGNORANCE IN HIGH PLACES. 
By James H. Hyslop. © 


Last fall The Outlook advertised the early appearance of 
some articles on the topic of Immortality to be written by 
certain supposedly qualified parties. Those articles have 
lately appeared from time to time in the columns of that pub- 
lication and we wish here to notice briefly the contents of 
four of them. They are “ The Faith of Science” by Henry 
S. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie Foundation; “ Shall 
a Man Live Again” by Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell; ‘“ Concern- 
ing Personal Immortality ” by James M. Whiton; and “ The 
Habit of Immortality” by Lyman Abbot, Editor of “ The 
Outlook.” 

What one would expect in contributors to such a peri- 
odical supposedly representing the intelligence of the com- 
munity is a thoroughly philosophical and scientific discus- 
sion of the problem, one that would frankly recognize its 
nature and the difficulties of either defending or denying 
such a belief. But let us see what we actually get from them. 

The essay of President Pritchett comes the nearest to a 
frank recognition of the actual situation. He knows what 
science is in its spirit and method and so states it. But when 
he says science has faith in an infinite power that will lead us 
to righteousness and a better life, to summarize his view, 
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he states a view of a small number of people in the scientific 
world and, if it were in other words, the general position of 
theology, but nothing more. This position no doubt char- 
acterizes President Pritchett, but there is no evidence what- 
ever that this view characterizes science or scientific men 
generally. It is one of the plainest truths of history that 
science and scientists have not been moved by any such 
faith. Isolated scientific men have taken this position, and 
more recent discoveries have forced others to be open- 
minded. But the scientific man generally has been agnostic, 
which is to say that he neither has faith nor has no faith. 
He does not know and in many cases does not care. The 
true scientific spirit is an inquiring one and where there is 
no evidence it has no faith whatever. The evidence may 
be slight when a slight faith is held, but where there is 
none and where the method of science has been to suspend 
judgment when it could not prove it has not had any faith 
whatever. Its whole spirit has been against believing any- 
thing without adequate evidence and in the matter of im- 
mortality the preponderance of evidence in normal life and 
experience has been against it. Men have wished to have 
a future life; they have felt that the universe is not rational 
unless it is granted; they have desired it whether from pure 
or sordid motives, but this is not evidence and is the least of 
justifications for any such belief in the face of the phenomena 
of death and the actual silence of normal life on any such 
aclaim. It is all very nice and acceptable to the classes who 
do not think and carefully avoid thinking on the large prob- 
lems of existence to say that we have faith in the good- 
ness of things and that they will give us justice. But what 
is justice? What is it going to give us? All this talk about 
goodness and a happiness which is not any particular kind 
of happiness is an evasion of the issue. 

The general spirit of President Pritchett’s article is not 
to be criticized. It has an idealistic tone and shows a dis- 
position not to be pessimistic about nature. Optimism may 
be the creed of a man who will not give up or despair when 
the facts are apparently against him. This sort of courage 
is to be respected and it is usually justified in its course. 
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But it is not science and it is not argument. It is only an 
attitude of will, perhaps the product of tradition and its ideals 
which have momentum enough to hold the allegiance of 
certain minds without faces to support it. This age, how- 
ever, ever since the revival of science, has insisted on better 
credentials for truth. When we have no evidence at all it 
is possible that force of will is the only justification we 
can urge for a given hope, but it proves nothing and must 
rely on success or failure for its standard of truth. In the 
last analysis this attitude, however, is not dependent on con- 
sequences. It rests on an unanalyzed set of facts or truths 
stubbornly held and with too little intelligence to discover 
or assert them. 

President Pritchett talks about God and what he will do. 
This is begging the question. What is God? Are we so 
clear on that point as to be assured of what he will do? Un- 
less specifically defined in scientific facts that idea is worth- 
less for solving problems. Medizval thinkers accepted their 
responsibilities on the question, and whether they had any 
grounds or not for their ideas of God they were logical and 
consistent. They at least tried to prove that which they 
defined as constituting the nature of God. They could draw 
inferences from it. But this merely using a word with a 
capital letter which does not represent anything-defined in 
facts is only appealing to traditional conceptions which have 
lost their content for lack of facts to indicate what is strictly 
meant by them. What we need to-day is a frank and honest 
attempt to state clearly what we mean by sucha term. The 
present critic does not believe that we can entertain any 
rational conception of God until we have given some scientific 
facts to prove his personality equal to an interest in the 
persistence of personality which must constitute the basis 
of our idea of his goodness and purposes. It was the great 
mistake of religion itself to turn away from facts and to rely 
upon a priori inferences from an idea of God not evinced by 
the facts to which it appealed to prove his existence. No 
doubt rational probabilities could be entertained on certain 
conceptions of such a being, but our conception of that being 
depends absolutely on the fact of that which you try to infer 
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from the idea and unless you have other reasons to believe 
in the character of such a being than your a priori conception 
of what he should be, you have little basis for expectation. 
That is to say, the very right to believe in the existence of 
God, as an intelligent and ethical being, depends on as- 
surance as to the actual course of the universe, and here 
President Pritchett does not offer us the slightest reason to 
know what this course is. Faith as hope may be all right, 
but as assent to propositions it is non-rational unless there 
is evidence. In thus appealing to the idea of God, President 
Pritchett forgets how much authority he conceded the 
scientific spirit and method in determining truth. This ir- 
reconcilable conflict is on us and we cannot escape its toils 
by trying to compromise with the methods of tradition and 
those of experience. 

Dr. Grenfell frankly falls back on the pure sentiment of 
the love for life. He starts in his paper with the statement 
that, from childhood, he was “ endowed with the keenest 
love for life” and then in the course for his paper talks 
about the beautiful world and the institutions of men as 
making the future safe with the goodness of God. He tells 
the story of a sailor under his medical care who wanted him, 
the doctor, to give him a dose of morphine to end his life 
because he did “ not want to wake up any more”. The old 
seaman had a simple trust in God and did not even doubt 
immortality. Finally his argument is that his personal rea- 
son for believing in it is that he is compelled to do it, re- 
peating all sorts of childish sentiments about it, showing that 
it is largely his success in filling his stomach that determines 
his attitude toward things. He bases this belief and many 
others on “intuition” and says Columbus acted on “ intui- 
tion” in his discovery of America. This is not true. Co- 
lumbus based his belief and action in that discovery on 
scientific arguments and had no faith in “ intuition ” what- 
ever. 

One would have to read the whole article to see the 
degradation of intelligence involved in it. If we acted in 
ordinary life on any such principles the race could not sur- 
vive. While I think it is true that the love of life is a stim- 
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ulus to wishing its continuance, it is no evidence that it does 
continue, any more than my love of property is evidence that 
1 shall get all I want of it. 1 may like intensely to have 
a million dollars, or to have all the physical satisfaction and 
happiness that I desire, but this is no reason to believe that 
I shall get it. My love of life or my “ intuitions” can no 
more guarantee that assurance than they can annihilate mat- 
ter, and it is only making idiots of people to present any 
such reasons for the belief. 

What his method involves in reality is the setting up of 
success in satisfying wants as the standard of truth about 
the cosmos. It is true that the only reason some people 
have for worshipping nature or God is their success in 
filling their stomachs at the expense of others and of the 
efforts to establish human brotherhood. What are you go- 
ing to do with the unsuccessful in any such gospel? Again 
what are you going to do with perfectly healthy minds who 
have the satisfaction of physical wants satisfied and yet have 
no admiration for the course of nature? What of minds that 
do not care for the world at all, who at the same time are 
not pessimistic about it, and yet see no chance to realize any 
other ideals in it that satisfying bodily appetites? In fact, 
Dr. Grenfell’s arguments are worthy only of an insane asy- 
lum. No doubt a man who has the faith which he has can 
go on about his good work without intellectual stress on 
such a question, but he cannot help those strenuous intellects 
who demand sane evidence for so important a belief. We 
do not invest our savings on “intuitions” or the goodness 
of nature or God. We carefully exact securities. We de- 
mand evidence that things are as claimed. We do not hang 
people on “intuition”. The good Doctor does not rely 
on the goodness of God to cure his patients. He gives 
medicine. Like the Puritans who had so much faith in God 
that they kept their powder dry, he takes his patient’s fees 
and praises God to evade the recognition that, but for their 
dues, he would be starving. This beautiful world! Some 
of us would like to make it so, but we do not hide from our- 
selves the ugly facts by illusions based on full stomachs. 

Dr. Whiton, as the writer knows, was interested in psychic 
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research and might have written intelligently on the subject, 
but he falls back on the mere moral values of life as establish- 
ing the claim on immortality. His article is full of religious 
sentiment and emotional reasons for believing in immortality, 
but there is not the slightest appreciation of the situation 
which either makes it doubtful or supports it. Dr. Whiton 
has not gotten beyond the ancient argument based on the 
aristocratic conceptions of life and does not see the position 
of science every since the Epicureans that persistence does 
not depend on the superiority of an individual, but on the 
very constitution of the unit. The indestructibilty of matter 
and energy do not rest on the superiority of one element 
over another, but on the general character of matter and 
energy. Those doctrines have annihilated the ancient ways 
of thinking and Dr. Whiton has not gotten beyond Cicero 
in his thinking, in spite of the fact that he claims to be a 
Christian. 

Dr. Abbott’s article is the strangest of all. He frankly 
avows that he is not giving the reasons for believing in im- 
mortality as an hypothesis, but the “history of the experi- 
ence which made faith in immortality not a reasoned con- 
clusion but a habit of mind.” He then gives us an account 
of his early reading in history and romantic or political 
events that affected his imagination and ends with believing 
in immortality apparently on the ground that he had enjoyed 
history! The last sentence of the article concludes with the 
statement that “faith in immortality is not a reasoned con- 
viction; it is a habit of mind.” Earlier in the paper he had 
implied that he had a reasoned belief in the hypothesis by 
indicating that he had arguments that made it so. Here he 
admits that it is not so. He has come to his conviction, not 
by using his intelligence but by a habit of mind, like the 
drunkard’s! A man has the habit of believing in ghosts. 
Therefore Ghosts are real! A man has the habit of believing 
in slavery. Therefore slavery is just! A man has the habit 
of believing in Democratic or Republican policies. There- 
fore these policies are true! A man has the habit of believing 
that two and two make five in some other world. as Mill 
asserted. Therefore two and two make five there! 
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But worse still is the title to the article. It is, as we 
have remarked above, “ The Habit of Immortality”. Just 
think of a mature man editing a periodical with the claims 
of the Outlook using such a phrase! We can understand the 
habit of mind in believing the doctrine, but the “ habit of im- 
mortality’ is like the habit of eternity, the habit of per- 
petuity, the habit of time, the habit of mortality, the habit 
of weight, the maturity of water, the election of space, etc. 
The phrase “ habit of immortality’ shows that Dr. Abbott 
knows so little about the subject that he cannot put words 
together rightly. I meet a great deal of this in psychic re- 
search and | always classify the material with that of cranks 
and the insane. Men who cannot join words better than that 
cannot lead the world into an intelligent view of anything. 

Let me quote one remarkable passage which is almost as 
bad as this bad combination of words. The use of language 
this time is better, but the confusion of ideas is as absurd. 


“T am not speaking of an unsubstantial life made up of 
dreams and fancies. The invisible life is the real and the endur- 
ing life. 

“The boy writes on the blackboard, ‘ Honesty is the best 
policy.’ ‘ Very good,’ says the teacher. ‘ Rub it out’. But he 
does not rub out honesty. The sentence has gone from the sight. 
But honesty continues to be the best policy. The merchant’s 
life is based, not on words written, but on the invisible life which 
they interpret. And that life remains—invisible and immortal. 
So of all visible expression. Burn the organ, music remains; 
burn the book, literature remains; burn the picture, beauty re- 
mains; burn the body, life remains. 

“ The life, yes. But the personality, does that remain? Why 
not? I once asked a professor of philosophy of international 
reputation what he said to the student who asked him, ‘ Why do 
you believe in immortality?’ ‘I ask him’, he replied, ‘ Why do 
you believe in mortality?’ Why should we believe in mortality? 


“ The continuance of personality does not depend on the con- 
tinuance of consciousness.” 


What conception of the problem has a mature man who 
makes such statements and uses such illustrations? Has he 
ever thought on the question at all beyond the mental pic- 
tures of the men whose lives interested him in the reading 
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of history and romance? What is personality if it is not con- 
sciousness? Ever since men were out of babyhood they have 
conceived personality as identical with consciousness and 
now we are told that personality does not depend on it. 
What is personality if it is not consciousness? Is it mere 
mental imagery in my mind of others who have died? Is 
it merely my mental images of others floating ever by? 
Most people in the insane asylums have a clearer conception 
of the case. Any philosopher who would talk about the 
subject in this way should be put at pounding stones. He 
could not even educate children on anything. I put all such 
essays as that in my waste basket, or file them among the 
lucubrations of the illiterate. 

“Burn the organ, the music remains.” Where does it 
remain? What is music without an organ or an instrument? 
“ Burn the book, literature remains.” Where does it remain? 
What is it, when there are no books? If music and literature 
remain when the organ or books are burnt, why go to the 
expense of making them? Why print the Outlook, when 
there is an “invisible Outlook” for every one, when all re- 
mains for every one? How much the author might save 
and make by having the Outlook and all the money it brings 
by burning it or not printing it! Are not savages much 
better off for not doing so much work? Music and literature 
exist without all this labor and expense! Why waste so 
much energy when you can have inaudible music and in- 
visible literature for nothing? 

Just think of a mature man in Mr. Lyman Abbott’s place 
using such an illustration as that about the boy at the black- 
board writing and rubbing out the sentence “ Honesty is the 
best policy ” to seriously prove immortality!! Again he can- 
not put ideas together any more clearly than insane people. 
And the philosopher—spare the mark—proving immortality 
by asking the student: “ Why do you believe in mortality ? ” 
Either he is equivocating with the term “ mortality ” or he is 
evading the issue. We observe as a fact with our senses what 
we mean by mortality. We know that man is mortal just as 
we know the table or organ burns when we put it in the fire. 
What we want to know is whether the table or the organ 
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still exists after being burnt up. Does Mr. Abbott have the 
hardihood to assert that they do continue to exist after they 
are burnt? Now don’t quibble by saying that their sub- 
stance does. ‘The point is does the table or the organ as such 
continue after the burning? If they do why be so careful 
about the rights of property? What difference would it 
make if everything was destroyed? What is the use of in- 
surance, on Dr. Abbott’s doctrine? ‘“ Mortality”, like burn- 
ing, is a fact, and the question is whether personal conscious- 
ness depends on the organism or continues after its dissolu- 
tion. We know the table or organ does not continue, and 
we know that the functions which the table or organ shows 
in the form which gives them that name do not continue, and 
so with all properties due to composition. How do you know 
personal consciousness does not go with the “ mortality ” of 
the body? Dissolution of the body is as much a fact as any 
fact of existence and we believe in it because we have evidence, 
not because a philosopher or an editor knows how to equivo- 
cate or confuse the mind. 

Dr. Abbott quotes Dr. Thompson, author of Brain and 
Personality as saying that “we can make over our brains”, and 
italicizes the statement as we have done, and then adds a little 
later: “‘ Miss Keller made over her brain. Then Miss Kel- 
ler is more than the brain which she made over.” 

Just think of a mature man making such a statement ex- 
cept as literary metaphor! No one either makes his brain or 
makes it over. He has his brain made for him. He finds 
it made and can no more make or make it over than he can 
make a leg over. This doctrine of Dr. Abbott outdoes even 
Christian Science in absurdity. He begs even philosophic 
position in assuming a distinction between “ Miss Keller ”’ 
and the brain. He should know that the materialist theory 
does not admit any other “ Miss Keller” than the body. It 
may be wrong if you like, but prove it. Do not make ir- 
responsible statements about “ Miss Keller making over her 
brain”. Literary and poetical phrases are not philosophy or 
science and whatever truth they may have they do not ex; 
press or supply any evidence for such a thing as immortality. 
If my children could not think any more clearly I would pvt 
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them in a sweat shop to work. It is one of the astounding 
things of this age that its thinking is in the hands of such 
people. Of course, if the public did any clearer thinking 
it would soon put an end to such writing as Dr. Abbott's on 
immortality. But it gets what it wants or is capable of ap- 
preciating. 

Further Dr. Abbott says he believes in the resurrection 
of Christ because he believes in immortality. “ That resur- 
rection is not an extraordinary event. It is an extraordinary 
evidence of an ordinary event.” Then a little later: “1am 
an invisible being in communication with invisible beings, 
some still in the body and some long since out of the body.” 

When did Dr. Abbott become a Spiritualist?) Why not 
call things by the right name? Where is his evidence of 
communication with “invisible beings out of the body”? 
When and where has he appealed to psychic research for his 
beliefs? When and how did he come to believe that the 
belief in the resurrection depends on the belief in immor- 
tality? This is not the actual order of history or the posi- 
tion that all thinkers have taken since the appearance of 
Christ. Neither was it the order of things to the apostles and 
disciples. We have always been taught in the Bible and 
out of it that the proof of immortality was the resurrection, 
and for ages it was the physical resurrection at that. When 
did Dr. Abbott find out that this was all wrong? What has 
he said about the meaning of the resurrection? Has he ven- 
tured to assert the bodily resurrection as it was main- 
tained so long? Suppose that is wrong, where did he find it 
out? What is his evidence for his doctrine? Is it merely 
his habit of mind? Does he get it by writing a sentence 
on the blackboard and rubbing it out? Does he get it by 
burning up books and retaining their literature? 

Now it is almost impossible to be serious with these 
writers whom we have criticized. When it was advertized 
that they were to discuss the subject we looked forward for 
something enlightening, and if they had undertaken to out- 
line and discuss the problem in any philosophic or scientific 
way, we might not have ventured to discuss the matter so 
contemptuously. But in this age no tolerance should be 
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given to such inexcusable ignorance and unintelligent treat- 
ment of the question as these authors have given it. The 
writers have not even appealed to emotion intelligently on 
this subject. Their writing is of the kind that men who 
are not interested in the question would indulge when they 
feel obliged out of deference to a growing public opinion 
that it should be discussed. The authors do not show the 
slightest knowledge of their subject. It is not beyond that of 
children. Indeed I would scold children for not knowing 
more. And these men ignore psychic research or treat it 
with contempt. ‘Their interests, whether mental or financial, 
consist in cultivating the sympathies of the public and they 
dare not venture to accept or defend the agnostic or the 
materialistic view, and so they make us believe they are on 
the side of hope and desire without being frank to say that it 
is only a hope and a desire. They try to give reasons to 
support this belief or desire that would prove anything what- 
ever, if they prove anything at all. 

The real situation is this. For many generations religion 
or Christianity has been in a conflict with the scientific spirit. 
Whether there is any real conflict with the true idea of re- 
ligion and the true idea of science is not the question here. 
People may have whatever belief they like on this matter. 
Historically there has been an internecine conflict between 
scientific and religious men, between what are called scien- 
tific and religious doctrines, at least of a certain kind, and 
the religious devotees have been driven off the field in a'l 
their battles or left to live on the corpses of their defunct be- 
liefs. One battle after another has been lost to them, until 
they do not know what to assert or defend. They per- 
sistently cling to traditional forms of expression when these 
have wholly lost their meaning. They are always trying 
to put new wine into old bottles. They will not see that old 
creeds are dead, or if they see this, they still try to express 
the new creed in the same language as the dead one. They 
will not frankly accept the victory of science, or admit that 
the real friend of religion is science and that no religion not 
founded on science can live except among superstitious and 
ignorant people. When religion can appeal! to scientific in- 
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telligence it can hope for recognition. It once did so, but 
ever since it allied itself with art it has been dying a slow 
but sure death: for art is materialistic in most of its positions. 
It appeals to sense. Whatever of the intellect and the spirit- 
ual it has is embodied in sensuous forms and appeals to 
sensuous emotions. Science appeals to hard facts and is 
more nearly allied in reality to the supersensible which con- 
stitutes the fundamental basis of any true religion than it is 
to art. Until religion frankly surrenders to the scientific 
spirit it must fight a vain battle for survival. 

Any man who is not blind can see that Christianity was 
originally founded on psychic phenomena. It was an appeal, 
not to a philosophy or to art or to emotions, but to facts, 
scientific facts, real or alleged. There was no sickly senti- 
ment about it, but an insistence on hard facts, as people 
thought they were. Whether we have those facts preserved 
correctly or not makes no difference. It is the appearance 
of the records that tells the story and for lack of the willing- 
ness to study present facts scientific men threw the narra- 
tives of the New Testament out of court. The only defence 
which they can ever get will be in the corroboration in pres- 
ent experience of similar phenomena. We can then read 
back to the possibility of what may have occurred in that 
past, tho we may probably revise the narratives which form 
our ideas of that past. 

Instead of taking such a course, these authors resort to 
namby pamby talk and shifty sentiment, coddling ignorance 
with ignorance for money, and advertisements. They could 
not come out and frankly state the real truth without an- 
nihilating their publication and fortunes. They must feed 
the hungry maw of folly and ignorance by repeating old 
phrases to people who do not know enough to see that thev 
do not, in reality, express the old ideas, but simply postpone 
the day of judgment when that mad populace rises in its 
wrath and destroys everything. Compromising with the 
devil never wins any victories. 

In the middle ages men thought. They may have thought 
wrongly. They may not have had sufficient premises for 
their conclusions. ‘They may not have paid as much atten- 
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tion to scientific fact and present experience, as they should 
have done. But they at least thought earnestly and in ac- 
cordance with clear logic. They tried to defend their creeds 
by critical methods. But these authors know neither phi- 
losophy nor science, and yet they essay to speak in phil- 
osophic and scientific terms with nothing but the language 
of sentiment and words badly put together and the danger 
of being called heretics if they tell the real truth. No won- 
der the age does not think when its leaders do not do it. It 
is high time to make earnest with the formation of a creed. 
Sentiment is worse than useless unless attached to a sane 
creed. It would only repeat Plato’s story of the chariot 
drawn by two irrational steeds. They simply wreck the 
stars. No sane man can live without a creed, and a scien- 
tific creed at that. Emotional attachment to esthetic and 
traditional ideas that are worth nothing but money and re- 
spectability will never save either an ‘individual or a race. 
They only divert energy into hypocrisy and moral decay. 
These people who talk so much about Christ and religion are 
careful to avoid crucifixion. They are adepts in evading 
issues and in making us believe they have not changed their 
beliefs when the only identification with the past is in their 
words and affirmative attitudes while the combination of 
words is nonsense to any one who can think at all. 

It is not a pleasant thing to speak of any man in so strong 
a manner. It is not customary to do so. The age has 
taught most of us to let think as we let live and to speak 
tolerantly of all differences of opinion. Hence it will savor 
of intolerance, perhaps, to criticize as we have done. But 
we must say that we are not differing in opinion with the 
authors. We agree with them in respect of our attitude 
toward the belief in a future life. But we do not believe in 
nonsensical ways of defending the belief. No belief is any 
better than the reasons assigned for it. If they are non- 
sensical the belief will be as nonsensical. What we are 
contending for here is intelligent treatment of the subject by 
men who have succeeded in getting the positions which in- 
telligent men should hold. Apparently in literature as in 
politics we are in the hands of charlatans. There is no ob- 
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ligation to mercy toward that class. We shall not have clear 
thinking until we are willing to expose ignorance without 
mitigation and to ridicule nonsense under the egis of re- 
spectability and alleged intelligence without any reserve. 

It is not any prejudice for the belief in immortality that 
leads us to speak in such strong terms. That ought to be 
clear in the fact that we are not criticizing the authors for 
not believing it. The primary point here is for clear and 
sane thinking on any question. We do not think the belief 
in immortality apart from ethical alliances has any special 
importance. The belief will never be any better than the 
men who hold it, or than the form which it takes in the ideals 
of those who hold it. It is not merely believing in a future 
life that brings redemption of any kind. It is rather in the 
ethical and social functions which the belief helps to 
strengthen. It depends for its value upon the ethical and 
political maxims which it organizes and protects. It is pos- 
sible that most people want to believe in it for the sake of 
being assured that they are going to get something more out 
of the universe, possibly something more than they deserve. 
They stop with the belief and ask no questions as to what it 
implies or imposes by way of duty. They simply shout for 
joy that they are going to beat nature and ask for no op- 
portunities to make it the central point for the issuance of 
ideals. It is a bargain with nature to stop worrying but not 
to stop sinning. It is in such situations worthless or all but 
this, and will have importance only in proportion to the 
leverage which it gives to idealists to defend an ethical order 
in the cosmos, or the opportunity for an adequately ethical 
order. We can appreciate the indifference of some people 
to it, especially those who see their ethical ideals clearly 
and live up to them. This class can never feel interested in 
merely proving what they either can’t help believing or dis- 
regard as a motive. But for those who want a rational basis 
for the cosmic order and whose function it is to protect moral 
ideals that depend on believing that order rational must have 
the belief for the purpose, and they will not vindicate it from 
scepticism by any such silly arguments as the authors under 
review advance. The belief must be clarified by facts and 
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practical. use in life. It can be the major promise for the 
highest idealism and in fact the highest idealism cannot live 
without it where philosophic thinking is necessary for the 
protection of ethical views in the course of evolution. Cer- 
tain classes or individuals may instinctively adopt right views 
in deference to environment but the moment that they are 
thrown upon rational defences for demands on duty they will 
have to give an account of themselves in a rational way and 
cannot appeal to instinct any more than these authors can 
safely appeal to sentiment. They will have to defer to sci- 
ence of some kind and science is fact, fact that has clear im- 
plicative meaning. ‘The value of the belief does not lie in 
its being an isolated one in the thought of the subject, but 
its action as a cohesive for ideals that stimulate to progress, 
that offer a motive for the realization of things that cannot 
or will not be realized without it. Just as the past offers 
us evidence of what prevails now as a law to be reckoned with 
in conduct, the future offers, as it does in ordinary business 
and investments, the probabilities that determine hope and 
action whose fruition justifies the special action of the pres- 
ent. Unless the belief acts as a selective and regulative in- 
fluence on conduct of the present moment it has no special 
importance. It is not the mere comfort that we get out 
of the expectation that consciousness will continue that gives 
the belief its value, but the justification it gives certain ideals 
that do not seem strong enough to insure selection against 
the certain attainments of the present, or that cannot be 
realized under the limitations of the bodily life. The man 
who never reflects on the choice of the better for the worse 
in the present moment will get little benefit from believing 
in a future life, so that I freely accord a conditional import- 
ance to the belief. But for a rational view of the cosmos that 
will give the educator and the statesman a ground, the one 
for teaching ideals and the other for making better laws, the 
belief in immortality, if it can show an ethical relation be- 
tween the present and the future, will have an importance 
that cannot be overestimated. Hence the imperative duty 
of men to give the belief a scientific and rational basis. The 
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men whom we have criticized do not attempt this. In lieu 
of it they fall back on sentimental reasons and keep in touch 
with the respectability that supplies them bread and social 
standing. 

It is not that any necessarily illegitimate motive is im- 
plied in all this. We have more or less to adjust ourselves 
to our environment as a condition of influencing it at all and 
often the adaptation is all unconscious. We naturally accept 
the environment as the measure of what we must do and 
indeed all morality is more or less affected or even produced 
by it. But the whole environment may be wrong and re- 
quire reforms. It is then that we need to have open and 
independent minds and tho we make many concessions to it 
in behavior we do not require to admit or defend its obliga- 
tions. What is required on this special problem is intel- 
lectual honesty. We should not believe or assert what is 
not.contained in the reasons we advance for it. We may be- 
lieve what we please, but we must accept the consequences 
of the reasons we assign for that belief. We should not give 
reasons that tend to prove us idiots as that is only to weaken 
the belief we value. Sane men will not follow reasons that 
have no cogency and in the last analysis it is scientific facts 
that will resist all criticism and objection. ‘Those facts must 
not be limited to personal feelings, but be impersonal and 
objective ones with unquestioned meaning and inferential 
significance toward the belief defended or defensible. These 
authors make no such appeal. They do not see or admit 
the woeful weakness of their position and fight a vain battle 
with logic and science, only insuring the abandonment of 
the very belief which they accept and value. Either give no 
reasons at all or give good ones. When we appeal to argu- 
ment we must see that our arguments are unanswerable, or 
at least relevant. Otherwise we lose our leadership of the 
social and moral forces of the world. 
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SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENTS SINCE THE DEATH 
OF PROFESSOR JAMES. 


By James H. Hyslop. 
III. MR. FRANK PODMORE. 


Mr. Podmore died about a week prior to Professor James. 
Before she knew anything about it Mrs. Chenoweth had an 
experience, some items of which repeated themselves in the 
automatic writing later, which pointed to the effort on the 
part of Mr. Podmore to communicate. Miss Whiting rec- 
ognized its possible meaning and mentioned the fact to Mrs. 
Chenoweth. Otherwise she might not have learned the 
fact of his death at all. 

In my September sittings (1910) with Mrs. Smead there 
was no allusion to his death. The Smeads had not learned 
of the fact and I carefully mutilated the copy of the Journal 
going to the Smeads and that contained a notice of his death. 
They did not learn of his death until the following May 
(1911) and then only accidentally in a number of the Outlook. 
I remained silent at my September sittings. But after my 
departure, at a sitting on Oct. 4th, Mr. Smead alone being 
present, there was a possible allusion to him that was not 
recognized by him and the evidence is not clear enough for 
this recognition by any one not knowing the facts. First 
came lines that were either a cross or the letter F, then a 
word which I deciphered as clearly “ Poundr” and an unde- 
cipherable letter followed by “ne”. I could easily interpret 
it as an attempt at Podmore. ‘This was especially suggested 
by the fact that the capital P was associated with lines that 
suggested the later clear anagram for F P, which was ex- 
plained as coming from Mr. Podmore. As I said, however, 
Mr. Smead did not decipher it or any possible meaning that 
it might contain. 

Nothing more came through Mrs. Smead with any ap- 
parent reference to him until April 6th, 1911. The Smeads 
had not held any sittings in the interval and Mr. Smead was 
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rather reproached for the failure to carry out an implied 
promise to sit at a certain time, and the rebuke was accom- 
panied by the statement: “ There was an important friend 
from across the ocean that we did wish to bring. He has 
only been a short time over on our side. ‘Tell H. I would 
have brought the friend had I had a chance.” Allusion 
was made to his being English. On April 7th Mrs. Smead 
had the vision of the Greek letter Omega, the sign for Pro- 
fessor James, and of an anagram composed of the letters F 
and P., but neither sign had any meaning to the Smeads 
until. May 4th when Mr. Smead discovered that Mr. Podmore 
was dead. Mr. Smead held a sitting on that date and Dr. 
Hodgson with Professor James seemed to control. There 
was no trace whatever of the presence of Mr. Podmore. 
There were then no further sittings until I came the last of 
the month. I was engaged at the sittings with Mrs. Cheno- 
weth. 

The experience of Mrs. Chenoweth was very soon after 
Mr. Podmore’s death. She got the presence of a man drown- 
ing or drowned and felt rain in her face. I ascertained from 
England that it had rained the night he was drowned. On 
Sept. 26th, Dr. Hodgson, purporting to control, gave the 
following which is merely descriptive. 


“Don’t fret about Podmore. We knew he came here. We 
had more or less curiosity to see how he would affect the light 
and we were horrified to find the obstinate frame of mind which 
possessed him in life still held to his spirit and he kept trying 
experiments and the more he tried the more he was impressed. 
We asked Starlight to keep still and we were allowed by the 
band to go on. It proved a good thing for us and for him and 
convinced me that adverse influence has power sometimes to 
convey distress. 

(I understand. Is Podmore convinced yet?) 

Convinced? He wants to keep right on doing the same 
thing. He did that all his earthly life. We answered his argu- 
ments but that did not help him and it is just the same now. I 
am going to let him write some day and see what he will say.” 


There is nothing verifiable in this message except the 
reference to Mr. Podmore’s obstinacy and his doing the same 
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thing all his life. Both of these are true and their value de- 
pends wholly upon the previous knowledge of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth regarding the man. She writes me that she knew noth- 
ing about him and it seems that, whatever we suppose her to 
have known she knows less than I supposed about him. I 
was surprised, indeed, to learn how little she did know of the 
man and yet it was perfectly explicable because the Spiritual- 
ists generally—and she belongs to the better class of them— 
cared so little for him and his animadversions that they did 
not take the trouble to learn about him. 

On September 30th, Dr. Hodgson, again controlling, al- 
luded to him in the following manner. 


“We are having much fun with Podmore. 
(No doubt.) 


Poor thing. He dies hard too and argues and _argues in a 
circle just the same as ever. 


(Yes, he always did.) 

Between him and Hudson we have a merry time. Sidgwick 
is most interested in James’ experiments. He does not care so 
much for Podmore’s dilemma, although he often argued and 
worked in the same direction. You know the early days of 


Sidgwick were filled with all sorts of explanations that gave us 
no end of trouble. 


(Yes, I understand.) 


gut S has his eyes opened and Podmore was born blind 
as sure as you live.” 


The only points of interest and significance in this pas- 
sage are the comparison with Hudson which is correct as the 
two men quite agreed in regard to telepathy and the evi- 
dence for spirits. Mrs. Chenoweth seems not to have known 
enough of Mr. Podmore to make the comparison. The 
statement, too, about Professor Sidgwick’s explanations 
when living and the trouble they gave would be believers is 
also true and Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing about him. 
There is of course no evidence of personal identity for Mr. 
Podmore, as these things could be said regardless of his 
death, but they are interesting as rightly indicating his char- 
acteristics beyond the knowledge of Mrs. Chenoweth. 

During the subliminal recovery she referred to Mr. Pod- 
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more and described a house, locality, weeds, embankment, 
etc., where his body was thought to have been taken and 
remarked that he “ made it rain in my face.” I could obtain 
no confirmation of the description, but did ascertain that it 
rained the night of his drowning. 

On Dec. 1st in the subliminal approach of the trance the 
following came in the clairvoyance of that state. 


“T can’t seem to get away from the world. There is some- 
thing they are trying to show me. I see a boat and some water 
like a little lake or river. I can’t get away from that place. I 
am just held there. Do you know of any one drowned. (Yes.) 
Drowned in still quiet water, not the ocean or surf and not a 
wreck. It is more like....I can’t see any more. Do you want 
me to. 


(Just as they say.) 

Why do I not get away. It is all rushes and sedge grass. 
I try to grasp it. I don’t get the right name of it. Big blades 
and rushes. I tried to pull them but lost my hold and am sink- 


ing. I shall die and no one will know. I think I see my father’s 
place.” 


On Oct. 27th Mr. Podmore purported to communicate 
directly. It is not necessary to quote the writing in full, as 
there is very little that can be quoted as evidence. But some 
of it was quite characteristic; especially considering that Mrs. 
Chenoweth knew nothing about him. 

Near the beginning he said that we were both right but 
“on different sides of the mountain of difficulty ” and then 
added that he “was more cordially hated by Spiritualists 
than” I was. This latter was true and possibly the former 
statement. He made some criticisms of Stead and of Dr. 
Hodgson, saying that the latter was less charitable to his 
work than I was. This latter is at least half true. My last 
articles on him were couched in terms that might be taken 
that way, but I rather suspect that I was really at heart less 
charitable to him than Dr. Hodgson. But he went on to say 
of Dr. Hodgson what was true. 

“ Hodgson was an enthusiast and always expected to 
convince everybody because he had been convinced. He 
could not let others go through their own lines of argument 
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for and against, but they must enter through his gate and his 


gate was called Piper and Imperator, he who must be bowed 
down to. 


(I understand perfectly. ) 

All that was rot and stupidity. 

(Yes I understand.) 

And when I made protest I found myself the center of 
abuse and | retaliated and the fight was on. 

(Yes, I believe it.) 

I may be pig headed as they have said, but I am willing 
to work for my salvation. No vicarious atonement for me. 

(1 understand and I am sure your method tended to con- 
vince people whom Hodgson and I could not so easily reach. ) 

Thank you, Professor. That is a noble acknowledgment 
nobly made and I tell you now I would have given much to 
have accepted without parley some statements, but they 
were absurd to me and I could not from a parcel of fools and 


say amen to any sentiment supposed to emanate from the 
heavenly spheres. 


(I understand.) 

I understand that this is not the kind of evidence which 
proves identity to the world, but to my mind it is the finest 
kind of evidence and surpasses that sort of complicated mem- 
ory failing slipshod stuff that had no head or tail, but fell like 
siftings of brain power in a heap to be sorted and classified 
according to the understanding and theories of the sorter.” 

He went on to remark that he would later try recollection 
and claimed that what he had just given was evidence of 
personality, not recollection. He added that Hodgson would 
probably chaff him as soon as he laid down the pencil. 

Mr. Piddington’s verdict on this passage is that it is not 
at all characteristic of Mr. Podmore. If he read the com- 
munication without assuming that it would inevitably be 
colored by the subconsciousness of the medium and perhaps 
exaggerated by the same, he may be right enough, but to me 
with this allowance it is quite characteristic of Mr. Podmore. 
His writings are full of just the spirit here manifested, tem- 
pered down by the necessities of publication, but it is clear 
to any one who has read them that this very feeling was 
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there, tho perhaps exaggerated by the medium’s mind, and 
almost the very expressions in the last part of the communi- 
cation where he speaks of the “ complicated memory failing 
etc.”’ are to be found in his last work issued since his death. 
Mrs. Chenoweth had not seen or heard of it and saw nothing 
else of his writings. 

Mr. Podmore always called me “ Professor Hyslop” in 
his writings, and he is one of only two persons that have done 
so through Mrs. Chenoweth, and they both applied this title 
to me in life. I am otherwise spoken of as Hyslop in the 
communications, and Mrs. Chenoweth absolutely always calls 
me Doctor in her normal state. Mr. Piddington says in re- 
gard to the title that an Englishman would never say “ Pro- 
fessor” in thus speaking of me, but would add “ Hyslop” to 
it, except in intimate conversation where the single title 
would be common. But this objection forgets that Mr. Pod- 
more is supposed here to be in that intimate relation and 
moreover it does not recognize the fact, that in any case, we 
get the messages in fragments so that a part of the address 
actually used might not get through. So far as it goes the 
expression is good evidence when compared with the char- 
acteristic usage of these records and taking account of its 
relation to Mr. Podmore’s usage in life which “Mrs. Cheno- 
weth did not know, and also the similar usage of another 
communicator in the New York sittings of whom Mrs. 
Chenoweth never heard. 

Dr. Hodgson is correctly described here as an enthusiast 
and as one who expected others to be convinced by his work 
with Mrs. Piper. He had considerable confidence in Im- 
perator, Mr. Podmore none in Imperator or in the con- 
clusiveness of the Piper record. Mrs. Chenoweth knew 
nothing about these facts. 

It is not questioned that the message is subliminally 
colored, as I regard absolutely all the messages in this rec- 
ord. Rarely do we get the characteristic word or phrase of 
the communicator. The same influence which I have marked 
everywhere is here and perhaps to a larger extent than with 
the communications from my father, but I can mark it very 
distinctly there and if he had confined himself to general 
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“ personality ’’, as the alleged Mr. Podmore calls it, we should 
probably have had no better traces of his identity than we 
have of Mr. Podmore here. _ This evidence is not good and 
it will be noticeable in the Smead sittings that the spirit of 
antagonism is not so prevalent, if noticeable at all. This 
would go to show that the subconscious in this case may be 
the factor in converting criticism into bitter complaint. 

This was practically a description of Mr. Podmore’s 
death, as I learned afterward, but there was no indication in 
connection with it, save the contents of the message, that 
suggested him as meant, and besides so much might have 
been implied in what little Mrs. Chenoweth had learned from 
Miss Whiting after the first experience. 

On December 3d in the subliminal approach there was 
again a reference to him clairvoyantly in the following man- 
ner. 

“We have cooked Frank’s goose. 

(All right.) 

He puts up his right forefinger and says there will be 
something doing immediately. There is a desire to hear 
from him and he desires to speak, but we can’t have him 
around here dictating terms. He did so all his life and now 
he must take our terms. I don’t think Dr. Hodgson liked 
him much. Did you know it? (No.) There seems to be a 
natural antipathy to him from early encounters. ‘This an- 
tipathy had started out with ideas similar to Frank’s but he 
became a turncoat. That is Frank’s idea. He laughs. I 
had better not talk any more.” 

Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing of the relation between 
Dr. Hodgson and Mr. Podmore. The difference between 
them in the end was about as described. In his Cambridge 
days Mr. Podmore was an enthusiastic spiritualist and be- 
came the arch sceptic and bete noir of spiritualism. Dr. 
Hodgson was a sceptic and became a believer. Hence both 
were turncoats, and I imagine that the subconscious of the 
medium misinterprets good humored banter between them 
for antagonism. 

There was no further important reference to him through 
Mrs. Chenoweth and hence I did not hear from him until the 
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sittings with Mrs. Smead in May and June to which we recur. 
I learned on my arrival of the experience on April 7th, but no 
sittings followed May 4th until May 29th when I began my 
series. On this date Dr. Hodgson controlled first and made 
some allusions to him, among them accusing him of fearing 
to come out because he would lose his scientific reputation, 
and that he found things very different from what he ex- 
pected. Neither of these statements are verifiable regarding 
him, one being a transcendental allegation and the other a 
private motive which would be hard to prove. Soon Mr. 
Podmore purported to communicate directly and first stated 
that he had advised the English Society not to “ waste its 
money on your case of Subconsciousness, as we had enough 
of it already”. This was apparently an allusion to the Smead 
case itself. I had sent a Smead record to the Society for 
publication, but it was returned with the verdict that there 
was too little evidence of the supernormal in it. I had sent 
it as a case of secondary personality and not as evidence of 
the supernormal. Mr. Podmore was on the Council which 
decided such matters. Miss Johnson says she thinks he 
never saw it, but this did not answer my query about it and 
so the incident goes unverified, but it represents a verdict 
which he would most naturally have given. Mrs. and Mr. 
Smead knew that it was refused and we may suppose that, 
knowing Mr. Podmore was dead, she might guess at this 
verdict, but the fact is she did not know that he was in the 
Council or that he was in a position requiring any knowledge 
of it. He followed this message with some confused state- 
ments about his conscience, his scientific position, and to Sir 
Oliver Lodge, and ended with the statement that he had left 
this world sooner than he had expected. The last statement 
is probably true from all that we know of his death and cer- 
tainly not known or suspected by Mrs. Smead. What he 
said about Sir Oliver Lodge was relevant but not evidential. 

A number of relevant things were said that Mr. Podmore 
might well have said, but they would not strike the sceptic 
as significant. But he alluded to sealed letters, by which he 
evidently meant posthumous letters, in a very pertinent way 
that might have more than the usual significance of allusions 
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generally non-evidential. He had discussed them in his 
books, after the failure of Mr. Myers to give his, as significant 
failures, thinking that the failures told for the negative side 
of the question and making no allowance for our ignorance of 
the conditions affecting communication in any case. It is 
therefore very suggestive to find him so quickly indicating 
the difficulty in giving the contents of sealed letters. Mr. 
and Mrs. Smead knew nothing about the facts which make 
the message interesting. 

Soon a reference was made to the Greek letter Omega 
and the cross by making them and, seeing that this was the 
sign of Professor James and a mistake, if intended as Mr. 
Podmore’s sign, tho it had accompanied his sign in Mrs. 
Smead’s vision, I asked who gave it. After some struggle 
there came the answer: “ Hodgson says it belongs to the 
last fellow, Frank Podmore.” ‘This, of course, was wrong 
but it was spontaneously corrected later. Dr. Hodgson then 
appeared at the close of Mr. Podmore’s message to say that 
he, Mr. Podmore, had thought he could “talk any kind of 
chalk talk”, probably meaning Choctaw, any gibberish he 
chose to utter. Mr. Podmore’s criticism of the spiritistic 
theory would support this view of his expectations. 

On May 30th, after a lengthy explanation, apparently by 
Mr. Myers, of the original use of the sign of the cross and its 
transfer to others in the group of communicators, Mr. Pod- 
more appeared to control the writing and gave a long and 
minute description of his room, as it appeared to be. If it 
had been verifiable I should quote it here, but inquiry in 
England brought the information that his family cannot be 
interrogated regarding the matter. 

On May 3\1st, he apparently began the communications 
and asked why I had not cabled about the previous day’s 
work, Mrs. Smead knowing perfectly well in her normal state 
that this was impossible thirteen miles from a railway and no 
telegraph accessible. Immediately following and without 
apparent break came a long disquisition of psychometry, 
about which Mrs. Smead knows nothing, perhaps not even 
the meaning of the term, and which inquiry shows was not 
a subject of interest to Mr. Podmore. But then I am not 
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sure that the communications can be referred to him as even 
the alleged communicator. The message is not signed, and 
the doubt of its intention is immediately indirectly suggested 
by the appearance of Rector and probably Doctor for a mo- 
ment and then Dr. Hodgson to explain that it was “ the lady 
that came a short time ago helping and telling P her ex- 
periences and says she always took objects to hold. Her 
name also began with P.” ‘Then the letters “ Pil” were 
given which were the first three letters of the name Pilly 
which Dr. Hodgson had called her in life, and not known by 
Mrs. Smead as it has never been published before. Appar- 
ently “ Pilly ” was trying to communicate while Mr. Podmore 
was trying the part of amanuensis and did not succeed even 
in impersonating her, but in claiming the experiences for 
himself! Dr. Hodgson remarked toward the end that “ Pod- 
more is no good as an experimenter: just let him see it for 
himself.” 

On June 5th he aparently came again and recurred to the 
subject of psychometry, possibly as the result of his previous 
effort and the inability to control the direction of his 
thoughts. But he mentioned the subject of guessing and 
hints from the sitter in a manner suggesting Mr. Podmore 
very distinctly. He made some explanations of the failure 
of Dr. Hodgson in his communications in a manner which he 
might have done after discovering that he had wholly mis- 
understood the subject. Mrs. Smead had no belief that Dr. 
Hodgson had failed, but, on the contrary, thought him suc- 
cessful. He made the following statements about the Piper 
case through which almost exclusively Dr. Hodgson had 
tried to prove his identity. 

“Her personal feelings enter so much now into the com- 
munications that they are colored by them. I have known 
her personally and did not like to think Hodgson had’ wasted 
so much time and patience on her as to believe it a perfect 
case of possession that was not to be bettered, and we tried 
our level best to keep quiet while holding experiments and 
the spirits did likewise.” 

It is true that, since Dr. Hodgson’s death Mrs. Piper’s 
personal feelings have entered very much into the communi- 
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cations and Mrs. Smead knew absolutely nothing about this 
fact. Dr. Hodgson had described the Piper case as one of 
“possession” and it has never before been referred to through 
Mrs. Smead in this term. She never read Dr. Hodgson’s 
Report, but might have learned through casual conversation 
from Mr. Smead who has read it that the case was deemed 
one of * possession’, but she would not naturally have asso- 
ciated the idea with so pertinent a statement as coming from 
Mr. Podmore. The last part of the message is the best part 
of it, and represents facts about which the Smeads were ab- 
solutely ignorant. Dr. Hodgson had emphasized to the Eng- 
lish experimenters that they should not badger the communi- 
cators but keep quiet and let them tell their story. Mr. Pod- 
more says that they did so in their experiments and the rec- 
ords, not seen by the Smeads, bear out this idea, but it took 
Mr. Podmore’s sardonic humor to say that “the spirits did 
likewise’. ‘That is about as characteristic a statement as he 
could make. 

Mr. Podmore did not try again until June 12th when he 
began the communications and rather defended the thesis 
that telepathy is itself due to spirits, a view the contrary of 
what he held while living. We may suppose that this view 
was the result of subliminal preference by Mrs. Smead. Tho 
she has never expressed herself to me in this way it would be 
natural for her to hold it. However this may be, it will not 
account for the very pertinent statement that the alleged Mr. 
Podmore makes about the quick realization of thoughts on 
that side, as this idea is foreign to Mrs. Smead’s knowledge 
of the subject. There was then some considerable communi- 
cations about the Thompson case, the Reports on which are 
in the Smead’s library, tho Mrs. Smead has not seen them. 
But any amount of reading them would not have supplied, 
as Mr. Smead has not been a member of the Society since Dr. 
Hodgson’s death, the veiled and confused reference to a death 
in the Thompson family since the early experiments. It was 
implied that it was the daughter. In fact it was the husband. 
Mr. Podmore knew this before his own death. He referred 
to the case of Mrs. Thompson as one in which they had tried 
telepathic experiments. Inquiry shows that’no such experi- 
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ments were performed and the Reports mentioned would not 
suggest any such thing, tho Mr. Podmore, if he had not re- 
garded the case as a fraud—so stated in his message here— 
would have explained anything supernormal in it by telep- 
athy. 

He referred to a message of Professor Sidgwick to Mrs. 
Sidgwick in this connection and said that he had explained 
the outcome to Professor Sidgwick who died a number of 
years ago and was said to have inquired whether Mrs. Sidg- 
wick had gotten it. The facts were these, as given in Mr. 
Podmore’s last work about which the Smead's had not even 
heard. <A rather funny message came through Mrs. Thomp- 
son purporting to come from Professor Sidgwick to his wife 
in proof of identity. But for the fact that Mrs. Thompson 
knew something of his habits it would have been an excellent 
piece of evidence. The incident had been treated by the 
members as quite a joke and I happened to hear it from one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, before Mr. Podmore 
published it. The allusion to it, as is apparently the case 
here, is very pertinent in the mouth of Mr. Podmore who 
knew it and who also enjoyed the humor of it sufficiently to 
embody it in his book. 

He made, in the same connection, the very characteristic 
remark that when he, Professor Sidgwick, was here “ they 
were explaining so much by fraud that we have had to con- 
vince him that it was delivered all right” and then added 
very relevantly: “He said Mrs. V. was hanging fire when 
we were putting her to the test, but we did not turn her from 
her belief that she was helped from outside of herself.” 
When Professor Sidgwick was living they were more en- 
grossed with fraud than in later days, a fact not known by 
the Smeads, except so far as it might be inferred from the 
Thompson case. But the relevance of referring to Mrs. Ver- 
rall at this juncture is very natural for Mr. Podmore, as every 
one trusted her and the subject of fraud was never raised. 
The association of the two is most natural for Mr. Podmore 
who could never rid himself of the suspicion of fraud. He 
wrote very much as if every one were a fraud but himself and 
a man or woman had to be in his clique to escape suspicion. 
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While Mrs. Smead might be supposed capable of inferring 
that Mrs. Verrall was honest, she would not know the rele- 
vancy of this in the mouth of Mr. Podmore and may as well 
have put it into the speech of any one else. Besides she did 
not know the truth that is expressed in the statement about 
not affecting her belief. The next statement has some co- 
gency. 

“I was as much to blame as the others in being so very 
critical. [We] felt it absolutely necessary that we maintain 
our scientific reputation and not get mixed up with Spiritual- 
ism, lest we lose our hold on the men of our philosophical 
side or way of thinking.” 

This is a remarkably accurate account of the policy and 
motive dominating the work of the Society, tho it may be 
couched in ambiguous language. Mrs. Smead never knew 
anything about the inner ideas and motives of the leaders 
and most people do not even yet know them. They suppose 
that it is “sceptical cussedness’”’ that determines it. But it 
is perfectly true, more true in England than in this country, 
that concessions must be made to fixed prejudices as a con- 
dition of getting a hearing and time and again the publica- 
tions have alluded to the necessity of going slow where it was 
perfectly apparent that the inner circle felt personally more 
impressed than it was able to say scientifically. The Society 
did need to steer clear of Spiritualism as a condition of re- 
ceiving attention. The situation that made this policy so 
necessary was wholly unknown to the Smeads. 

This was followed again by a reference to the Thompson 
case and a message to Sir Oliver Lodge that was very rele- 
vant, but not evidential. Then came a comparison of the 
process of communicating with the telephone and some ob- 
servations as to why failure occurred, all non-evidential. Im- 
mediately following this was the statement, representing 
ideas that Mrs. Smead does not have and could not know, 
that the difficulty “is being overcome on this side, so that we 
can dispense with the subconscious here, nearer contact with 
the earth friends altho not exactly our own next to it.” This 
is as interesting a passage as I know in the literature, not evi- 
dence of Mr. Podmore’s identity, but a recognition of what 
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Mrs. Smead does not dream is the fact ; namely, that a control 
always intervenes between the communicator and the me- 
dium and that there are at least two modes of communicating, 
one through the subliminal and one directly through the or- 
ganism by the process of “possession”. But he added in 
response to my query on this very point that “ we just use the 
machine ourselves” and then went on to explain that “ this 
Light’s human body has a force that is of an unknown sub- 
stance that is very light and yet not ether but still not elec- 
tricity. We can use it much as you can the phone system, 
telling the body or the central office and we the one at the 
phone.” 

Now this is not evidence, but it is a perfectly intelligible 
account of the possibilities and coincides with what is implied 
in the reference to “light ” or “ energy ” in other cases about 
which Mrs. Smead knows nothing tho she might speculate 
about it. It does not bear on the identity of Mr. Podmore, 
but it is a natural result of a changed point of view and in- 
volves the same general conception of the process which has 
been explained through Mrs. Piper and only the general 
knowledge of Mrs. Smead vitiates it as evidence of cross 
reference on that point. The next statement is better, even 
tho we cannot accord it evidence of the supernormal. 

“Sometimes we have to call H. as he has more of this 
power than some of us and can right it when it gets wrong 
just by taking command for a short time like the change of 
communicators in the case he used to have.” This repre- 
sents knowledge that Mrs. Smead does not have and could 
not possibly have without a most intimate acquaintance with 
the Piper records and she has never looked at one of them. 
While Mr. Smead has read two of them he is not familiar 
with the process here described and which was familiar to 
Dr. Hodgson and known to Mr. Podmore, but disregarded 
while living. He added very significantly also: “We do 
not need an interpreter. There are no little guides. We 
are our own guide and each has his turn and could we have 
done as you suggested we could have been brought to a 
clearer understanding of this whole subject long ago.” Then 
came an allusion to Mrs. Piper which was verv indicative in 
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this connection, but he was interrupted by Dr. Hodgson who 
told him that he, Hodgson, was better able to discuss that 
case, which was undoubtedly true, since Dr. Hodgson had a 
knowledge of just the phenomena that really made the proc- 
ess intelligible. 

Probably what he meant by not needing an interpreter 
was that they did not need the intermediation of Rector or 
the complex machinery of the Chenoweth case, which would 
seem to contradict the statement that they were not “ nearest 
contact with the body”. It is not, however, opposed to that 
view because all that he asserts this for is to show that some 
one has to supply energy and this personality does not betray 
his presence always, if ever. What he asserts here is that 
they control directly in this case which they were not often 
permitted to do in the Piper case. The allusion to “ little 
guides ” here, as involving a reference probably to the case 
_ of Mrs. Thompson where the “ guide” was a little child and 
with the machinery of which Mr. Podmore was familiar be- 
fore his death, attributing it all to subliminal fabrication. 
Whether he refers in the allusion to my suggestion that we 
should take account of the psychological machinery as a 
whole in the treatment of the phenomena cannot be deter- 
mined, but Mr. Podmore was perfectly familiar with my in- 
sistence on that as a necessary part of the scientific problem, 
and Mrs. Smead did not know anything about it. Her mind, 
with its limited knowledge of this aspect of the subject, in 
fact the entire absence of such knowledge, could not patch 
together so good a set of relevant ideas. All this, I repeat, is 
not evidence of Mr. Podmore’s identity, but is a perfectly 
natural set of ideas for a man who had found that all he had 
claimed on these points in life was an illusion, and the occu- 
pation of his mind by it might force those ideas to the front 
in association with the process of communicating and so make | 
them take the place of reminiscences of the evidential kind. 

In the next sitting, that of June 13th, he minutely de- 
scribed the lecture room, or rather what might be termed in 
this country, the “Faculty room”. He was at Oxford 
in his younger days, but Miss Johnson reports that they did 
not know any of his contemporaries to obtain verification. 
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She rightly remarks that he would not use the term “ faculty 
room”, but that is easily accounted for by the influence of 
the subliminal in coloring the messages or furnishing the lan- 
guage often in which they are couched. He intimated, not 
asserted, that he taught there which is improbable, perhaps 
certainly not true. here was a number of very pertinent, but 
not evidential statements about his ignorance of American 
ideas as compared with Dr. Hodgson, which any one might 
suppose and some allusion to a Phi Delta body and the de- 
gree of A. M., the former of which is unknown at Oxford, ac- 
cording to the information given me. Miss Johnson in- 
formed me that the “ A. M.” degree was not given at Oxford, 
but she evidently did not remark that in this country “ A. M.” 
and “M. A.” are interchangeable. The “M. A.” degree is 
given at Oxford. He then made an allusion to the Im- 
perator group and the way that he had to be “ bowed 
down to” and against which he rebelled and many others, 
too, for that matter, not liking the obsequious obeisances 
manifest, at least superficially, in the Piper case. Possi- 
bly Mrs. Smead’s natural objection to divine honors to 
any but God or Christ might cause this to take the form it 
does, but she would not know that it fit Mr. Podmore better 
than other communicators. Miss Johnson says of the state- 
ment made in this message: “I was not used to it. Sel- 
dom, if ever, went to the churches ”’, that she does “ not know 
whether Mr. Podmore was in the habit of attending church 
while at college. He certainly did not do so in later years.” 
This of course could not possibly have been known by Mrs. 
Smead, whatever one may think about its liability to guess- 
ing, which I hardly think probable. 

This was the end of efforts by Mr. Podmore. The re- 
mainder of the time was taken up by the efforts of others and 
some attempts to establish cross references, with some suc- 
cess. Mr. Podmore was not very sucessful in proving his 
identity. If the minute descriptions of his room and’ the 
college room had been verified they would have supplied ex- 
cellent evidence, but they have to go as unproved and the 
remainder of his communications are too little implicated in 
his private and individual life to be as conclusive as may be 
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desired. Such as we have is involved in certain rather in- 
distinct personal characteristics that may be impressive to 
those who knew his mind, but would not be effective with 
sceptical minds like his own. In respect of incidents of a 
specific nature his messages are not so good as those from 
Professor James, and the latter’s did not reach the degree of 
excellence desirable for the sceptic who always looks at the 
case from the standpoint of the individual incident and test. 
Collectively the messages of Professor James have some con- 
siderable weight, but even collectively those of Mr. Podmore 
have less or none. 

Readers will, perhaps, observe a difference between the 
Chenoweth Podmore and the Smead Podmore, and there is a 
difference. That difference, however, is affected by the at- 
titude of the other communicators toward him, while it in- 
dicates some likeness at the same time. But in the direct at- 
tempt of the Chenoweth Podmore to communicate there is a 
fighting humor manifested in which the communicator is 
apologizing for or defending his position in life, tho forced 
to yield the truth of what he seemed to oppose when living. 
There is no doubt more of this apparent in the passage than 
he manifested in his writings. But we must remember that 
most men restrain their real feelings in their writings and 
temper them to the prejudices of those who might criticize 
them for undue antagonisms. In communications after the 
process described through Mrs. Chenoweth there would nec- 
essarily come to us the exact state of mind of the communi- 
cator rather than the restrained one. In life this natural 
state comes first and we inhibit its expression, but in com- 
municating this natural feeling would come before the in- 
hibited one could find a chance. Besides the hypothesis that 
they had carried on their arguments on the “ other side”, 


- with all the others against him, as is apparently indicated by 


the way that Dr. Hodgson and G. P. represent themselves as 
taunting him or preventing him from communicating, might 
well imply moods that would find just such expression as the 
passage quoted manifests. We must remember that Mr. Pod- 
more’s books did not oppose the spiritistic theory. This will 
seem paradoxical to the lay mind, but it is a fact. His whole 
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animus was directed against the evidence, not the fact or the 
belief of the fact. He could well accept the existence of spir- 
its on philosophic or other grounds and yet write as he did 
against what claimed to be proof, and there are passages in 
his writing where he did skillful fencing and expressed him- 
self cleverly to avoid actual denial of the fact, so that he might 
well continue to contend after death that he had been right. 
He might still hold to the fact that there was not satisfactory 
evidence for survival tho it was a fact and all his discussions 
on the “ other side” be to that point while he was handi- 
capped by the necessity of admitting a fact which he had 
seemed to oppose when living. In this complicated situation 
I can well understand their prevention of his communicating. 
They might weil see that he would argue instead of proving 
his identity by reminiscences. ‘That actually seems to have 
been the situation. It explains his statement that both he 
and I were right and also the statement by G. P. that Pod- 
more was “born blind”: for his primary fault, if his objec- 
tions were sincere, and they seem to have been, was that he 
had no real insight into evidence. It is not necessary to ex- 
plain why here further than to say that he, like many others 
was looking to a test incident and neglected the psycholog- 
ical and synthetic unity of the incidents we obtained, as well 
as the articulation of the non-evidential matter with the evi- 
dential. That will explain his defective insight, but however 
explained it was there, if he was not playing the game of 
scientific scepticism for his reputation. He is made to con- 
fess this fact through Mrs. Smead and also to say that he had 
to correct that wrong before he could do much else. The re- 
buke which he said Hodgson administered to him for helping 
to prevent conviction in the important ethical work for the 
world protected by this belief perfectly consists with this 
view and suggests the nature of the discussion on the “ other 
side”. Besides there is some of the same attitude toward 
him by Dr. Hodgson through Mrs. Smead’ as through Mrs. 
Chenoweth. When he said “ Podmore is no good as an ex- 
perimenter ” he indicated as much and sustains the statement 
made through Mrs. Chenoweth that Podmore was trying all 
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sorts of experiments, as if endeavoring to prove the truth of 
his theories in situations which death had produced. 

Nevertheless, I feel that the subconsciousness of both 
psychics has colored the communications and Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, perhaps, more than Mrs. Smead. If Mrs. Chenoweth 
had known more about Mr. Podmore than she states she did 
we might well account for the tone of the message by her own 
prejudices against his sceptical career: for she is deeply in- 
terested in the success of the spiritistic hypothesis. But she 
seems to be entirely ignorant of the man and his position. 
But accepting the spiritistic hypothesis her subliminal might 
well learn the general nature of the controversy between the 
different communicators and distort it,on the supposition that 
she has less sense of humor in the trance than she has nor- 
mally. She might have converted good humored banter and 
argument on their part into serious antagonisms, and if this 
be true it will account for the exaggeration of the case and 
the difference between her coloring and that of Mrs. Smead. 
But there is evidence in Mrs. Smead of differences of opinion 
and more particularly of the need of atonement for his errors 
as a condition of communicating in evidence of identity. 
This consists with the idea that he had to clear his mind of 
the dominant conceptions due to the altered position caused 
by death and he might then get down to incidents. In both 
mediums he is apologetic, in Mrs. Chenoweth for his general 
views and in Mrs. Smead for his attitude toward certain spe- 
cific mediums. But whatever resemblances we find they are 
affected by the personal equations of the two mediums, more 
of the subliminal being probable in Mrs. Chenoweth than in 
Mrs. Smead. 

It will, perhaps, go without saying that the evidence of 
identity in the case of Mr. Podmore is not good. It is even 
much worse than that for Professor James. If we had to 
measure a spiritistic hypothesis by such evidence alone we 
should have to discount it very conclusively. We could 
hardly say even non-proven, a verdict which might imply that 
some reasonable evidence had been obtained. Taken alone 
his communications were such a failure that no special value 
can be assigned tothem. This does not mean that they have 
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no value at all: for, with the presence of evidence enough to 
justify, if not to prove, a spiritistic theory, the facts illustrate 
the limitations which we frequently meet in phenomena of this 
kind, and it is only unfortunate that Mr. Podmore, of whom 
much might have been expected, was the subject of such poor 
evidence. Some of the facts are much better than we can ex- 
plain, since the verification cannot be given at present. But 
making all allowance for this, his communications do not 
offer anything striking or especially interesting. Whether 
his manner of death, as is sometimes the case, had anything 
to do with the result we cannot say. But there is certainly 
not enough of veridical incidents to make any imposing ef- 
fect, and they can only stand as explicable by the difficulties 
of communicating, and perhaps the effect of the personal 
equation in the man, after we have obtained better credentials 
for a spiritistic theory. Certainly that hypothesis has to be 
justified before we can assign any meaning or apologetic ex- 
planation to what is alleged as coming from him. 
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EDITORIAL. 
COMING PROBLEMS. 


We often have it mentioned by some member of the So- 
ciety that the work seems so slow and that he or she would 
like to know whether there is a future life before they have 
to try the conclusion by the experiment of death. However 
desirable it may seem to such persons to know what the issue 
is we want to repeat and emphasize here that such views en- 
tirely mistake the nature of the Society and of the problems 
before it. This Society is not organized to settle any prob- 
lems within a few years, or to garble its facts in favor of any 
preconceived hypothesis. Its primary object is to collect 
facts on the more obscure territory of psychology and if they 
effect anything for a belief in a conscious life after death well 
and good, and if the facts do not point that way it is our duty 
to admit it. The Society does not aim at any selfish object, 
but to know the truth whithersoever it may lead. The Edi- 
tor thinks personally that by this time all intelligent people 
ought to have seen whither the facts point very definitely, 
but the majority of mankind want to know what their neigh- 
bors think before they can call their souls their own, and to 
them we have to make the concession of scepticism so-called 
until we have converted that obstinate and obstreperous class 
that has obtained an illegitimate authority over men’s minds 
by sheer audacity in misrepresenting the facts and the prob- 
lem, and perhaps a small class of earnest doubters whose 
sceptical function in life is quite as important as faith. When 
they yield the world will be conquered. But it is not our task 
to insist on their immediate conversion to any comforting 
belief. Ours is the work of science which is the collection of 
data for any conclusion which the facts may enforce. This 
duty makes us a body of scientific missionaries who must 
have faith in the cause of science, not primarily in comforting 
ourselves with a belief that the universe is going to supply us 
supernal bliss without work. 
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Besides this, if we are making the task of converting oth- 
ers to our beliefs we have before us something much larger 
than collecting facts. The resistance of the human mind to 
new beliefs is well nigh infinite and it yields only with patience 
and gradual relaxation of its hold. We have first to make 
these sceptics realize that we are a permanent body which 
can have its work going on long after their power of resist- 
ance is dead and gone. The trouble with those interested in 
psychic phenomena has been that they had no faith in their 
cause. Because they did not convert the world at a stroke 
they lay down supinely and let the wheel of Juggernaut run 
over them. That is not the way to win victories. Nothing 
will discourage opponents so much as to be conscious that 
you have a permanent source of power to resist them. A 
Society with the funds to perpetuate its work will always 
nullify the efforts of those who do only negative and destruc- 
tive work. The only thing that lives is constructive work. 
The man who investigates and finds nothing can never com- 
pete with the man who investigates and finds something. It 
is the latter class that keeps matters alive. The Report of the 
Sybert Commission in Philadelphia had only a temporary ef- 
fect. It might have been permanent but for the existence of 
the English Society which kept pouring out facts until the 
Sybert Report is not heard of any more in intelligent circles. 
Yet it might have been final for generations, and the man 
who lies down supinely before that sort of thing is not to be 
pitied for his despair or for the loss of his faith. What is 
needed is a permanent organization for collecting facts and 
and acting as a missionary body for neglected truths of the 
most important kind. Sceptics die and leave nothing perma- 
nent behind. Societies never die until their task is accom- 
plished and a new one is taken up. 

The most difficult thing that the American Society has to 
contend with is the spirit that is created by the newspapers 
and magazines. This is the expectation that we shall es- 
tablish great conclusions over night. We get to thinking 
that it is not worth while if we do not do more than physical 
science has done in three centuries with opportunities in- 
finitely greater than can possibly exist where phenomena are 
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so rare and the instruments with which we have to work so 
delicate. But those interested in the work must learn that 
this generation will have been in its grave before very much 
is established. Public and intelligent interest is growing and 
the work is gaining a respectability that it never had before. 
But the realization that it must have a permanent foundation 
and endowment has not grown with this respectability. We 
throw upon Mr. Carnegie or Mr. Rockefeller the whole duty 
of doing the work which each of us must do. We talk about 
the dangers of great wealth, but they are not half so danger- 
ous as devolving on one or two wealthy persons the whole 
duty of sacrifice. What is needed is the personal devotion 
that characterized the early Christians who were willing to 
start on a world conquest with twelve men who co-operated 
to that end. Our task in this highly organized civilization 
is much greater than theirs and the problems are wholly dif- 
ferent. We have to meet a highly organized system of scien- 
tific beliefs which have cost many billions of dollars to estab- 
lish and which have settled down into a comfortable dogma- 
tism that will not yield to any methods except its own. It is 
not a question of appealing to individual conscience, as did 
early Christianity, or to minds that are passive and unedu- 
cated, but it is one of appealing to highly organized intelli- 
gence with the data which it is accustomed to respect. Noth- 
ing will enable us to do that but a very large endowment to 
carry on the work for many generations. 

This work, however, grows and does not cease with the 
kind to which we have hitherto been forced to confine it. 
There are large practical fields of therapeutics and ethical 
service which are awaiting to be attacked and yet cannot be 
touched until we have the means for it. We are far behind 
Europe in all this, and yet remain in blissful confidence that 
we are far superior to the old country. We can justify that 
confidence only by heroic efforts and sacrifices. 

It is reported that the bill for alcoholic drinks in this coun- 
try for the last year was $2,256,000,000. One-tenth of one per 
cent. of this would give us $2,256,000 for the effort to see 
whether man had a soul worthy of better nutriment than the 
“spirits ’ which seem to satisfy the human race best. This 
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means that one-tenth of a cent for every dollar spent in liquors 
would endow this work. Perhaps the same small sacrifice in 
the use of tobacco would accomplish the same result. But 
such statistics show where the supreme interest of the human 
race are concentrated and any betterment of its tastes and 
aspirations must fall upon the few who are willing to give us 
even a small part of the power which such sums have for 
maintaining the physical passions of the race. 


INVESTIGATION FUND. 


I wish here to make an appeal to members for an investi- 
gation fund the coming year. I shall explain the situation 
which makes this appeal necessary. The endowment is not 
large enough to even help out the expenses of publications as 
yet, which are not fully paid for by membership fees. But 
the important circumstance which creates the need is the 
development which came in connection with the experiments 
to reach Professor James. 

Readers of the Proceedings issued in May will have re- 
marked that in the course of them an interesting method of 
improving the process was accidentally hit upon by the “ con- 
trols”. They tried the process of double control, or “ driving 
tandem ” as one of them called it. The result was a great 
improvement in the communications. ‘The influence of the 
subconscious was greatly decreased by it, and that has been 
a desideratum for influencing scientific minds, as well as those 
of the public, who would not reckon with the subconscious 
as the necessary vehicle for communication. In the course of 
experiments this year the so-called direct method of communi- 
cating was substituted for the double control and it is going 
to take time to develop this process to its best efficiency. It 
came about in the effort to get proper names more success- 
fully than had been usual. Since it began the influence of 
the subconscious has been still more diminished, and now it 
is desirable that we shall have funds to continue this process 
of work to bring about conditions in which we can undertake 
the investigation of problems which must now occupy us, 
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namely, the ethical relation of this life to the next one and 
the nature of that life. In obtaining information on these 
points we must reduce the subconscious to its lowest possible 
degree of influence on results and it will take time to get 
these conditions perfected. 

It will take $35 a week to conduct the experiments and I 
estimate that we can have forty weeks of experiments. This 
means that a fund of $1,400 will do the year’s work. I hope 
members will not make contributions conditionally, because 
we can do work with whatever is given us. It is not a thing 
that depends on getting the whole sum, but is helped by any 
amount whatever. But $1,400 will enable us to make a year 
of work in the process of perfecting this phase while we also 
add to the evidential matter of our investigations. Contribu- 
tions in large or small amounts will be appreciated. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


APPENDIX TO APPARITIONS OF THE DEPARTED.* 


Reprinted from Buddhist and Christian Gospels now first compared from 
the Originals, by Albert J. Edmunds, M. A. Fourth Edition, volume II. 
Philadelphia, 1909, pages 201-219. 

It was only a part of these’ incidents that were published first in the 
Proceedings of the English Society (Vol. VI p. 57), and afterwards in Mr. 
Myers’ Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death (Vol. II, p. 380). 
Comparison of the present narrative with the previous records will show 
omissions in the original that alter its significance very much. This may have 
been due to certain necessary reservations at the time, but one cannot help 
thinking that it would be well to publish nothing unless we could publish 
all the facts. The original narrative presents far less evidence for a spiritistic 
interpretation than the present account, and it is reprinted here to have it 
on record in connection with similar data, so that it will be easier of access 
to students of psychic research.—Editor. 


To the scholastic mind the association of modern spirit- 
istic phenomena with the venerated ones of Holy Writ ap- 
pears a sacrilege; but the Society for Psychical Research, 
founded by a band of scholars at the University of Cambridge 
in 1882, has given these phenomena a seriousness which they 
never had before. Just as the facts of courtship in modern 
life are seldom so poetic as the moonlight of romance—ro- 
mance founded mostly on the life of simpler times—so, in re- 
ligion, the same phenomena which occurred at Endor, at 
Savatthi, or at Delphi are lowered in our eyes when reported 
from a drawing-room of to-day. Against all such obstacles 
to the search for truth the philosopher must unfailingly fight. 
Suppressing, therefore, the natural distaste of one who pre- 
fers the haunted groves of antiquity to the slums of the pres- 
ent, I propose to publish here for the first time the full narra- 
tive of a modern ghost-story wherein I played a part. The 
portion of this story already printed by the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, and reprinted in the immortal work of Myers, 
has attracted so much attention that one may reasonably 
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hope for interested readers of the whole. I have told this 
story probably hundreds of times to my friends since 1885, so 
that the facts, tho distant, are well fixed in my mind. They 
were first written down by me in 1887 at the request of Fred- 
eric W. H. Myers, and I still treasure his handwriting, saying 
to Richard Hodgson: “ Edmunds’ [s] paper very valuable.” 
It is to be hoped that my original manuscript is extant among 
the papers of that philosopher, and may some day be used to 
check the present account, written down in 1903, while re- 


viewing his Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death. 
(London, 1903.) 














A HAUNTED LIBRARY.* 
An Authentic Narrative. 
By Albert J. Edmunds. 


With Attestation by John Y. W. MacAlister of the Royal Society 
of Medicine. 


I will give in full a case wherein I played a part. It is 
found at Vol. II, p. 380, of Myers’ book, where it is reprinted 
from the S. P. R. Proceedings for December, 1889. The account 
was written for Myers in 1888. My own account was written 
for him in 1887, but it was principally concerned with auditory 
phenomena which occurred in the year after the apparition here 
described. Moreover, its personal allusions made it undesirable 
for print. Even now I am requested to preserve the anonymi- 
ties,f tho for my own part I consider that events of public im- 
portance become public property twenty years after their oc- 
currence. The “ Mr. J.”, who will now speak, is well known to 
librarians all over the world: J. is the initial of his first name. In 
the case of his assistant, Mr. R., the initial is that of the surname. 
Q. and X. are complete disguises. 

Myers, in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search: December, 1889. 

From this savage scene I pass to a similar incident which oc- 
curred to a gentleman personally known to me (and widely 
know in the scientific world), in a tranquil and studious environ- 
ment. The initials here given are not the true ones. 


































* This narrative was originally included in my review of Myers’ Human 
Personality [1903], but Richard Hodgson, of Boston. advised me to “« & it. 
Fewer 6, 1905. A. 


+ See, however, the note at the end. 
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XIIL.* On October 12th, 1888, Mr. J. gave me viva voce the 
following account of his experience in the X. Library, in 1884, 
which I have taken down from memory next day, and which he 
has revised and corrected :— 

In 1880 I succeeded a Mr. Q. as librarian of the X. Library. 
I had never seen Mr. Q. nor any photograph or likeness of him, 
when the following incidents occurred. I may, of course, have 
heard the library assistants describe his appearance, tho I have 
no recollection of this. I was sitting alone in the library one 
evening late in March, 1884, finishing some work after hours, 
when it suddenly occurred to me that I should miss the last train 
to H., where I was then living, if I did not make haste. It was 
then 10.55, and the last train left X. at 11.05. I gathered up 
some books in one hand, took the lamp in the other, and prepared 
to leave the librarian’s room, which communicated by a passage 
with the main room of the library. As my lamp illumined this 
passage, I saw apparently at the further end of it a man’s face. 
I instantly thought a thief had got into the library. This was by 
no means impossible, and the probability of it had occurred to 
me before. I turned back into my room, put down the books 
and took a revolver from the safe, and, holding the lamp cau- 
tiously behind me, I made my way along the passage—which had 
a corner, behind which I thought my thief might be lying in wait 
—into the main room. Here I saw no one, but the room was 
large and encumbered with bookcases. I called out loudly to the 
intruder to show himself several times, more with the hope of at- 
tracting a passing policeman than of drawing the intruder. Then 
I saw.a face looking round one of the bookcases. I say looking 
round, but it had an odd appearance as if the body were in the 
bookcase, as the face came so closely to the edge and I could see 
no body. The face was pallid and hairless, and the orbits of 
the eyes were very deep. I advanced towards it, and as I did so 
I saw an old man with high shoulders seem to rotate out of the 
end of the bookcase, and with his back towards me and with a 
shuffling gait walk rather quickly from the bookcase to the door 
of a small lavatory, which opened from the library and had no 
other access. I heard no noise. I followed the man at once into 
the lavatory ; and to my extreme surprise found no one there. I 
examined the window (about 14 in. x 12 in.), and found it closed 
and fastened. I opened it and looked out. It opened into a well, 
the bottom of which, ten feet below, was a sky-light, and the top 
open to the sky some twenty feet above. It was in the middle 
of the building and no one could have dropped into it without 
smashing the glass nor climbed out of it without a ladder, but 





*T. e. the thirteenth case discussed in the article of Myers on Apparitions. 
A. J. E. 
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no one was there. Nor had there been anything like time for 
a man to get out of the window, as I followed the intruder in- 
stantly. Completely mystified, I even looked into the little cup- 
board under the fixed basin. There was nowhere hiding for a 
child, and I confess I began to experience for the first time what 
novelists describe as an “ eerie ” feeling. 

I left the library, and found I had missed my train. 

Next morning I mentioned what I had seen to a local clergy- 
man who, on hearing my description, said, “ Why, that’s old 
Q.!” Soon after I saw a photograph (from a drawing) of Q., 
and the resemblance was certainly striking. Q. had lost all his 
hair, eyebrows and all, from (I believe) a gunpowder accident. 
His walk was a peculiar, rapid, high-shouldered shuffle. 

Later inquiry proved he had died at about the time of year 
at which I saw the figure. 

I have no theory as to this occurrence, and have never given 
' special attention to such matters. I have only on one other oc- 
casion seen a phantasmal figure. When I was a boy of ten I 
was going in to early dinner with my brothers. My mother was 
not at home, and we children had been told that she was not very 
well, but tho we missed her very much, were in no way anxious 
about her. Suddenly I saw her on the staircase. I rushed up 
after her, but she disappeared. I cried to her and called to the 
rest, “ There’s mother!” But they only laughed at me and bade 
me come in to dinner. On that day—I am not sure of the hour— 
my second sister was born. 

I have had no other hallucinations. When I saw the figure of 
X. I was in good health and spirits. 

In a subsequent letter Mr. J. adds: 

I am under a pledge to the X. people not to make public the 
story in any way that would lead to identity. Of course I shall 
be glad to answer any private inquiries, and am willing that my 
name should be given in confidence to bona fide inquirers in the 
usual way. 

The evidential value of the above account is much enhanced 
by the fact that the principal assistant in the library, Mr. R., and 
junior clerk, Mr. P., independently witnessed a singular phe- 
nomenon, thus described by Mr. R. in 1889 :— 

A few years ago I was engaged in a large building in the 3 
and during the busy times was often there till late in the evening. 
On one particular night I was at work along with a junior clerk 
till about 11 P. M., in the room marked A on the annexed sketch. 
All the lights in the place had been out for hours except those in 
the room which we occupied. Before leaving, we turned out 
the gas. We then looked into the fire-place, but not a spark was 
to be seen. The night was very dark, but being thoroughly ac- 
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customed to the place we carried no light. On reaching the 
bottom of the staircase (B), I happened to look up; when, to my 
surprise, the room which we had just left appeared to be lighted. 
I turned to my companion and pointed out the light, and sent 
him back to see what was wrong. He went at once and I stood 
looking through the open door, but I was not a little astonished 
to see that as soon as he got within a few yards of the room the 
light went out quite suddenly. My companion, from the posi- 
tion he was in at the moment, could not see the light go out, 
but on his reaching the door everything was in total darkness. 
He entered, however, and when he returned, reported that both 
gas and fire were completely out. The light in the daytime 
was got by means of a glass roof, there being no windows on the 
sides of the room, and the night in question was so dark that the 
moon shining through the roof was out of the question. Altho I 
have often been in the same room till long after dark, both before 
and since, I have never seen anything unusual at any other time. 

When the light went out my companion was at C. [marked on 
plan.} Mr. P. endorses this: 

I confirm the foregoing statement. 
In subsequent letters Mr. R. says :-— 

The bare facts are as stated, being neither more nor less than 
what took place. I have never on any other occasion had any 
hallucination of the senses, and I think you will find the same to 
be the case with Mr. P. 

The light was seen after the phantom; but those who saw the 
light were not aware that the phantom had been seen, for Mr. J. 
mentioned the circumstance only to his wife and to one other 
friend (who has confirmed to us the fact that it was so mentioned 
to him), and he was naturally particularly careful to give no hint 
of the matter to his assistants in the library. 

So far the printed accounts. The phantasm of his mother 
seen by Mr. J. was during her lifetime. He saw her walking up- 
stairs when she was in another house at a distance, and learned 
afterwards that at that moment a sister was born to him.* Mr. 
J. is a Highlander, and this is only one more instance of the well- 
known Highland gift. 

With regard to the illuminated room, it must be observed 
that it was a favorite resort of the deceased. It opened on to 
a gallery in the main hall of the library, and we used to call it 
“The Infirmary.” ‘This was because it was a lumber-room for 


*T was about to suppress this paragraph as repetition of what Mr. 
MacAlister has said; but I let it stand out of regard for truth. It contains 
one of those unconscious exaggerations so easy to admit into such stories. 
For this reason it is all the more desirable that my MS. of 1887 should be 
recovered from the papers of Myers. 
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injured books and for purposes of sorting. When Mr. Q. was 
alive he used to sit up there late at night writing articles for the press. 
Taken together with facts that are to follow this will become 
significant, in view of the phantasmal illumination observed by 
R. and P. When Mr. J. went to X. in 1880 (from a town one 
hundred miles away) he spent his first week in “ The Infirmary ”, 
clearing up muddles left by his predecessor. He could not open 
the door “ for a solid buttress of books” (his own words). They 
lay piled upon the floor awaiting the binder, who had never been 
called for. The librarian has been too busy with his journalism 
to attend to this business. Among the neglected books were 
valuable manuscripts, “the loss of which would have raised a 
howl from all the antiquarians in shire.” So far I heard the 
story told by Mr. J. himself to Richard Hodgson in September, 
1884, when we three were together among the hills of the county 
named. Hodgson asked him to write it down for the Society 
for Psychical Research, which he promised to do. 

Parenthetically | may say here that during this visit from 
Hodgson (who had come to our town to investigate a case of 
mind-reading for the S. P. R.) he told me of his approaching ex- 
pedition to India. He was in high spirits, and quite hopeful of 
confirming for Madame Blavatsky her alleged occult powers. 
Indeed he had brought in his bag Sinnett’s Occult World, on pur- 
pose to make me read it. He knew that I had read Esoteric 
Buddhism (this was long before my Pali studies, which began in 
1895) ; and he was determined that I should have the “ facts” 
whereon the philosophy was based. I can therefore testify that 
he did not go to India expecting fraud, as some have imagined. 
Far otherwise. His attitude was entirely judicial, but his secret 
inclination was to find proof of psychical powers. I first met 
Hodgson at Sunderland in 1883, when he was an extension 
lecturer for the Universities of Cambridge and Durham. I re- 
member his saying at one of the lectures that we ought to regard 
nothing as impossible. As he was deeply imbued with Herbert 
Spencer, this remark was significant of revolt. 

This digression will serve to mark a break in my narrative. 
The apparition and the spectrally lighted room had been seen in 
the spring of 1884; Mr. J. told the story to Hodgson and myself 
in September, and nothing more was thought of them until the 
following spring. ‘Then, on the afternoon of the first of April, 
1885, (absit omen!) about four o’clock, I went into the librarian’s 
room, where something strange occurred. Mr. J. was sitting at 
his usual place at the head of a long table. “ Edmunds,” said he, 
“stay here a minute: there is something the matter with this 
table. It is making a queer noise.” I stood still for a moment, 
and suddenly heard a vibrant sound proceeding from the table, 
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about an arm’s length from Mr. J. There was nothing thereon 
to produce this half bell-like vibration, which sounded something 
like a tuning-fork when stricken and held to the ear. Now, at 
that time there was a scare all over England of Irish-American 
dynamitards. The town-hall near by was being watched by the 
police as a building that was marked. I was personally appre- 
hensive because an anonymous poem* which I had written 
against the outrages had been reprinted in Ireland, and had 
called forth a counter-poem and an editorial. “‘ This,” said J, 
“is an infernal machine!” Accordingly I stooped down beneath 
the table to examine it. Finding nothing, I placed my ear 
against the bottom of it, thinking that, if an infernal machine 
were hidden therein, I should hear it tick. The moment my ear 
touched the wood, the vibrant sound thrilled through me quite 
piercingly. I sprang to my feet in the sudden remembrance 
of the story told in September, and exclaimed: “ This has got 
something to do with old Q.!” Just then Mr. R. came in, who 
had seen the illuminated room. He was the only member of the 
staff who had worked under Q. “ R,” said I, standing beside him, 
“let us put our hands on the table.” We both laid our fingers 
lightly thereon, and the moment R. touched it, the sound came 
ringing out of his sleeve. Mr. J. and I rushed upon him with 
one accord, and rolled up his sleeve. Of course there was 
nothing there, but the impression upon both of us had been 
simultaneous. I then remembered that Q. had died in the spring, 
and that haunting phenomena were frequently associated with 
anniversaries. “ Cannot we discover,” I asked, “the exact date 
of Q.’s death?” “Yes,” said R.: “old So-and-So down the 
street can tell us.” A messenger was dispatched, and returned 
with the news that Mr. Q. had died on the first of April, 1880, be- 
tween four and five o'clock in the afternoon. 

I then put another question: “ R., when Q. was alive, was 
there any sound that you were accustomed to hear in this 
library that at all resembled this?” (The sound had already 
been repeated in R.’s presence.) “ Yes,” he replied, “ there was. 
Upon that spot on the table whence this sound appears to pro- 
ceed, there used to stand an old cracked gong, and when Q. 
wanted one of us boys he used to strike it, and it sounded like 
what we hear.” Thus, upon the fifth anniversary, to the very hour, 
of the old man’s death, a phantasmal bell reminded us of his presence. 
Taken together with the lighted room of the former year, this 
is significant. It reminds one of the statement of Swedenborg, 
that in the unseen world there is a duplicate of everything 
here. There is an ideal London, said that Seer, where through 





* England’s Foes. (English and American Poems. Philadelphia, 1888.) 
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the departed citizen walks before he is prepared for loftier man- 
sions. 

So far all may have proceeded from suggestion. Mr. J., the 
sceptic may hold, had heard an imaginary sound and expected 
me to hear it. I obliged him, and in turn suggested that R. 
should hear it. R., being a glib liar, had extemporized the story 
of the old bell, and the messenger had been instructed to bring 
the news we wanted. But subsequent phenomena will make this 
explanation hard. 

R: and I agreed to meet that evening in the librarian’s room 
at eight o’clock. He arrived there first, and I found him sitting 
alone. “ Have you heard anything?” I asked. “ Only rappings 
on the sky-light.” Another assistant soon joined us. He was a 
believer in spiritism, whereas R. was a conventional British 
Philistine, with no original convictions, but the usual mixture 
of orthodoxy and materialism. For myself, I had seen some- 
thing of the phenomena of spiritism, but had given them up as 
trivial and unsatisfying. However, I believed in their genuine- 
ness, in spite of much fraud, but cared only about those of a 
mental nature, like clairvoyance. Born in 1857, I was, at the 
time of this séance, in my 28th year; R. was 21; and the third 
man about the same age. We sat down together at the table, 
and placed our hands thereon. None of us claimed mediumship, 
and indeed what followed was a surprise. In a few moments 
we heard loud thumps proceeding from behind the books that 
lined the walls. The thumps came from the wall that divided 
the librarian’s room from the lavatory whereinto the ghost had 
vanished in 1884. Now, the janitor was on the premises, and, 
had he known that we were expecting some noises, he might have 
entered the lavatory and produced them. But he could not have 
knocked in answer to our questions through a wall and a book- 
case, for I sat at the opposite end of the room to the wall that was 
being struck. Moreover, subsequent phenomena took place 
when the janitor was not on the premises, as we shall see. I 
began the conversation by saying: “If any intelligent being is 
making these noises, let him count seven!” Seven thumps were 
the reply. “ Now, said I,” “we are going to ask you some 
questions. If you mean to answer Yes, give three knocks; if 
No, give one knock; if you are doubtful, knock twice. I will 
now repeat the alphabet, and I want you to knock at each letter 
of your name.—A, B, C, D, E, F,” ete. When I came to Q there 
was athump. I repeated the alphabet again, and—was stricken. 
The third time gave us—; the fourth_—:and the fifth—. Then I 
became impatient, and asked: “Is the name Q ?” Three 
thumps affirmed it. ‘“ Do we understand that you are the de- 
ceased librarian?” “ Yes.” “ Have you anything on your mind 
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that you wish to divulge?” “Yes.” “ Have you done some- 
thing wrong?” “Yes.” “Is it anything to do with finances?” 
A loud thump gave an indignant No. I learned later, however, 
that Mr. Q.’s accounts were disorderly when he died. So much 
so, that Mr. J., who was the soul of honor, was subjected to an 
offensive surveillance, for his predecessor's misdeeds. I now 
thought what wrong thing a librarian might do, and at last in- 
quired: “Did you ever give away books belonging to this 
library to your personal friends?” “ Yes.” “ Will you tell us 
the names of those friends?” “No.” “ Will you tell them to 
the head librarian?” “ Yes.” I then asked the invisible one 
whether he had believed in a future life when on earth, and he 
said no. Mr. R. broke silence by confirming this: the deceased 
had been a materialist. Was he unhappy? I inquired. Yes. 
Would he prefer extinction to his present lot? Yes. Was he 
aware that some people maintained that he was only a cast-off 
shell of the soul, and was destined to perish? Yes. Such was 
our conversation. I told him we would pray for him, and so the 
séance closed. My two companions were amazed at the whole 
affair, especially the Philistine, whose learned comment was: 
“Rather rum!” (“ Rum” is Englsh slang for queer.) 

Next day I told Mr. J. what had happened, and he bade me 
repeat it to the Unitarian minister to whom he had confided 
his own experience of the former spring. “ You see,” said Mr. 
J., “he may think there is something wrong” (touching his 
head), “and you will keep me in countenance!” I did so, and 
also told the story to George Hudson, a white-lead merchant, 
who, in his youth, had investigated spiritism when it was 
fashionable in London. He had “sat” with Sergeant Cox and 
the Countess of Caithness, and had seen extraordinary things. 
Indeed he claimed that he had been converted from rank ma- 
terialism by hard facts. His favorite saying was: “ You shouldn't 
believe: you should know.” And he knew there was a future 
life. He had held a medium with his hands, and seen an ecto- 
plastic form indisputably separate, he said. 

Well, George Hudson, a certain lawyer, and Mr. J. went to 
the library one night soon afterwards, to find out what they 
could. I was invited, but declined. Hudson and J. were my in- 
timate friends, but the lawyer had the air of not wanting me. 
I wish now that I had gone. Hudson described to me what 
occurred. Never, said he, in all his experiences with professional 
mediums, had he seen anything to compare with the manifesta- 
tions of that night. He had seen a double row of wine-glasses, 
along the middle of a room, strike together by invisible agency 
and produce exquisite music. But neither this nor ectoplastic 
phantoms could compare with what those three were witness 
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of. ‘The reason was that no “ conditions ” were given: they did 
not join hands, they did not place hands on the table; they did 
not sing, as spiritists often do; they did not sit passive; they 
merely smoked their cigars round the fire for an evening chat. 
Suddenly there were rappings on the table, on the floor, behind 
the books, and everywhere. The head librarian, being present, 
had sent the janitor away, and made sure that the premises were 
clear. We assistants had not been able to do this. The three 
witnesses were not content with mere yes and no, as we had 
been: the lawyer demanded severe proof, and laboriously re- 
peated through the alphabet, writing down letter after letter that 
was stricken. In this way that took two hours to discover what 
we had done in twenty minutes. The letters fell into intelligible 
sentences and conveyed the same information: that the deceased 
had something to divulge which .he would communicate to no 
one save the head librarian alone. At one point in the inquiry 
Mr. Hudson, who had been a past director of the library (and 
therefore an employer of deceased) addressed the ghost very 
familiarly: “ Look here, old man, you know that your accounts 
were all wrong when you died!” A perfect thunderstorm of 
knocks and thumps declared his indignation. When obstinate 
silence refused to answer more, the lawyer said: “ Gentlemen, 
this thing must never be known in X. It must be hushed up at 
once. ‘There are women in this town who would never set foot 
in this library again. Mr. J., you must instruct your assistants 
to say no more about it.” This was done, and silence was en- 
joined upon us. The phantasmal bell, however, continued to 
sound, and did so throughout the month of April. It was heard 
again and again in broad daylight by every member of the staff, 
down to the janitor. The story got out, and one day a youth of 
fashion brought two ladies in a chaise to see the ghost! Mr. 
J. expressed astonishment: “ You, a nineteenth-century young 
man, believe in ghosts! I don’t know what you mean.” He 
simply lied and denied knowledge of the, whole affair. At last 
I appealed to him to go along and listen to the secret. “ Ed- 
munds,” he said, looking sadly and fixedly at me, “I have suf- 
fered enough from that man’s misdeeds, and if he’s in hell he 
deserves to be!” 

This was the last. I left X. on May 10, 1885. Returning for 
a short time in the summer, I found nothing new, and on August 
28, I sailed from Glasgow to New York, and have never since 
been back to Britain. 

[ Attestation. ] 

I have read the foregoing and it seems to me a remarkably 

accurate and detailed account of what occurred. 
J. Y. W. MACALISTER, 
New York, 10 Sept., 1903. 
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When Mr. MacAlister met me in New York, as implied in 
the foregoing attestation, he gave me permission to disclose his 
name, but bade me preserve the other anonymities. 

ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 
Philadelphia, January 6, 1905. 


The events narrated here by J. Y. W. MacAlister were first 
written down, quite independently by me, in the manuscript 
mentioned (1887). Mr. MacAlister wrote in 1888 in London, 
while I had written from Pennsylvania. Hence, if my original 
account could be recovered from the Myers papers, it would act 
as a check upon our two memories, and every detail wherein we 
agreed would be equivalent to a contemporary document. We 
parted in August, 1885, and did not correspond about the events 
narrated, or in any way influence each other’s accounts. 

Nothing has been altered in the above account as written in 
1903 except the spelling; the date December, 1889, instead of the 
volume and page of the S. P. R. extract; a grammatical altera- 
tion of two words; a blank for the name of the English county ; 
the letter Q. on p. 209, instead of the true initial, together with 
blanks for the succeeding four letters of the first syllable of de- 
ceased’s name; the date 1903 supplied once in brackets; and the 
name Royal Society of Medicine, formerly known as the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society. In the account as written 
by me in the spring of 1903, before I dreamed of meeting Mr. 
MacAlister in the fall, I had “ rope merchant ” as the occupation 
of George Hudson. Mr. MacAlister altered this to white-lead 
merchant, as at present. When reading my narrative in New 
York on September 10, 1903, Mr. MacAlister at first failed to 
recall the incident about the sound emanating from the sleeve 
of the assistant librarian; but after sitting in silence for a few 
seconds he remembered it, remarking that his own memory 
was smouldering, whereas mine was always on fire—which is 
certainly true so far as the present story is concerned. Mr. 
MacAlister also failed to remember the incident about the visitor 
to whom he uttered an official untruth; but this is no part of the 
ghost-story. 

A. J. E. 
Philadelphia, November, 1908. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
SUGGESTIONS TO THE RESEARCHER. 


In the latest book of Sir Alfred Russel Wallace I find the 
following. “If as John Hunter, T. H. Huxley and other emi- 
ment thinkers have declared, ‘life is the cause, not the conse- 
quence of organism’, so we may believe that mind is the cause 
and not the consequence of brain development. The first implies 
that there is a cause of life independent of the organism through 
which it is manifested, and this cause must in itself be persistent 
—eternal life, any other supposition being essentially unthink- 
able. And if we must posit an eternal Life as the cause of life, 
we must equally posit an eternal Mind as the cause of mind ”. 

While this is interesting, due possibly to the fact that it comes 
from the pen of one who, not so many years ago was an out and 
out materialist, and who for fifty years has been a careful stu- 
dent of nature, it is hardly as startling as the late views of some 
prominent savants in regard to matter. 

John Tyndale in his presidential address before the British 
Association of Science in 1875 spoke of matter as being eternal 
and containing the promise and potency of life. This is viewed 
somewhat differently to-day, for we find Sir George Darwin in 
his presidential address before the same association in 1905 
saying, that the elements of matter have had neither an eternal 
past nor will they have an eternal future and that the mystery of 
life is as impenetrable as ever. 

Personally I feel that the search for the origin of life, if 
ever brought to a successful close, will be like the discovery 
of the North Pole, barren of practical results and might even be a 
further demonstration of indiscretion and unreliability. It 
would no doubt appease the curiosity of a number of biologists 
but the information would be useless to the moralist in dealing 
with the intricate problems facing humanity to-day. 

All of this is more or less interesting to the psychical re- 
searcher. Especially as it shows the necessity, before inferring 
something unobserved from something observed you must be 
sure that the something observed has been subjected to appro- 
priate tests of proof. 

Now for one, I am satisfied that the Spirit Hypothesis is the 
only hypothesis that satisfactorily explains the phenomena met 
with by the psychical researcher. On the other hand I feel that 
the psychical researcher must have a large number of satisfactory 
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tests supporting his hypothesis before rejecting the opposing 
hypothesis as regards mental mediumship. 

This condition may or may not be true. If it is true, it is 
one that has not been brought about entirely by the researcher, 
but on the contrary one thrust upon him, by the fact, that a vast 
field had to be explored in a short time, and reasons shown for 
perfecting ways and means to continue the work, before a 
diminution of interest in the same had taken place, after having 
once been awakened. 

In all new sciences of recent origin one will notice—First— 
that the facts are more or less warped by those having a super- 
ficial knowledge of the same. Second—the results and methods 
of the work are not always placed properly before the public, 
especially by those who should know better. Third—in some 
cases the limitation of certain phenomena have not been 
thoroughly established, such limitation being an essential fea- 
ture from an exegetical standpoint. I will consider the first two 
points at this time and the third one sometime in the future. 

As an example of my first point I desire to call to the reader’s 
attention an article on “ Physical Research” appearing in the 
tenth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

At the very start of this article the writer shows his prejudical 
attitude and lack of knowledge of the entire subject—The first 
sentence is as follows—*“ Psychical Research—a term which may 
be defined partially as an examination into the amount of truth 
contained in a world-wide superstition. Thus when Saul dis- 
guised himself before his séance with the witch of Endor and 
when Creesus scientifically tested the oracles of Greece, they 
were psychical researchers.” The writer then proceeds to give 
a history of this “ Superstition”. He tells about hypnotism and 
the like—mentions a few names such as Piper, Hyslop, Lodge, 
Crookes and others and finally closes by placing his offering on 
the altar of his god—the omnipresential and omniscient telepathy. 

At the present time there are so many interesting subjects 
to read about, one is almost at a loss which to choose. Now 
to my mind there is none more interesting than psychical re- 
search work, but had I not known the nature of this work when 
I read the article in question, or even the first sentence of the 
same, I am positive I would not have attempted to learn more, 
even though the words “ may ” and “ partially ” can be made to 
cover a multitude of errors. 

In the first place there can be no such thing as examining 
into the truth contained in a superstition. We may examine 
into the truth contained in tradition or belief, but not super- 
stition. The word “ superstition” can be used both in an objec- 
tive and subjective sense. In the objective sense it is used to 
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denote a false religion, worship, tenet or observance—and if false, 
then no truth is contained in the same, while in the subjective 
sense it means the habit of ascribing to supernatural power 
(whatever this means) results which can be proved to proceed 
from natural power. 

In the opening sentence of the article in question, the word 
“superstition” is used I presume in a subjective sense, in- 
dicating that in the mind of the psychical researcher, the phe- 
nomena met with are caused by the “supernatural”. But be 
that as it may, the fact remains, that our psychical research 
societies were not founded with a view of examining into the 
truth contained in any superstition, and “supernatural power ” 
should evoke about the same idea in the mind of a researcher— 
as the squaring of a circle does, in the mind of a mathematician- 
Maison de santé. 

But there is another point to be noted, one which the general 
public and other ignores, viz.:—a medium monger, say like Saul 
is not a psychical researcher. The last thing a psychical re- 
searcher has in mind is to learn about the future—and even if 
told about a future event, his interest in the same, is not the 
information given, but whether the event happened as prophesied 
and such being the case was this knowledge acquired by normal 
or supernormal means. He would endeavor to explain the 
prophesy by normal means and not until this method was barren 
of results, would he accept a supernormal hypothesis. 

The worst feature of the article however is its failure to 
‘ state the names of many prominent savants, either interested or 
engaged in the work. The writer does say a few words about 
Kant and Swendenborg, but what weight does these men’s 
opinion carry with the researcher to-day—none whatever. Then 
again there is too much Mrs. Piper. This is a condition met with 
so often in talking to a person having a superficial knowledge 
of the subject. Some of the best evidence of survival obtained 
by the English and American Societies, Mrs. Piper had nothing 
to do with. 

When it comes to telepathy the writer of course offers what 
he considers weighty arguments as to telepathy being the cause 
of the phenomenon met with in investigating mental medium- 
ship. He fails to distinguish between order of facts and order 
of thought, telepathy being an example of the former. Neither 
does he consider the facts which go toward eliminating telepathy 
in carrying any weight to discredit the proofs of survival ascer- 
tained in the work of investigating mental mediumship, but of 
this I will speak about in the future. 

The first suggestion, therefore. which I would make to the 
researcher is to expose unmercifully a misstatement of his work, 
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and too much time or care cannot be devoted to this by those 
who are able to do so, who know the facts thoroughly and who 
can present them in their true perspective, of which ability the 
writer of this correspondence makes no claim. 

This brings me to the second condition, mentioned above. 
Some years ago on a trip from the South I purchased from the 
Union News Co.’s boy a copy of Pearsons Magazine. In this 
number appeared an article with the title of “ Ghost Hunting”, 
and written by James Creelman. Up to that time I was an out 
and out agnostic on things psychical. The article told about 
psychical research work in a manner best suited to demonstrate 
the impossibility of the researcher to hoodwink the writer. It 
mentioned a number of prominent savants engaged in the work, 
but in such a manner as would lead one to suppose they were 
hinds pure and simple, and closed in that magnanimous and 
pseudo intellectual style that only reporters can successfully do, 
when the subject is quite beyond their mental calibre. 

The treatment was so unfair and the results so seemingly 
trifling, that | made up my mind that either the writer was giving 
an incorrect interpretation of the methods and results, or else 
the workers in the field were following a will-o-the-wisp, and to 
decide the matter, I joined the American Society of Psychical 
Research to secure the information at first hand. 

We should however expect better treatment from our friends. 
Unfortunately this is not always the case. The psychical re- 
searcher is somewhat to blame for the contempt in which his 
work is often held. The words of Herbert Spencer about re- 
ligion equally applies to his work. Spencer, in his book en- 
titled “First Principles” says—‘ The religious mind fails to 
comprehend how impregnable are some of its tenets.” But to 
illustrate my point, I had been endeavoring to interest a gentle- 
man in psychical research work. In fact I believed I had him 
interested to the point of becoming a member of the A. S. P. R., 
when to my surprise on boarding the train with him on a certain 
Monday morning to go to the City, he informed me that I was 
“an easy mark”. Upon further inquiry he handed me the 
magazine portion of a leading Sunday paper. In this supplement 
appeared an article entitled “ Spirit communication from William 
James”. Before reading it I assured him that it was the merest 
trash, as far as evidence of the survival of the personality of 
William James was concerned. To which he replied “I am of 
the same opinion, but the fact remains ”, he said “ it was written 
by the ——————of your Society.” 

It is needless for me to say that I was greatly taken back, 
having been led to make the remark about “ merest trash” for 
the reason that a newspaper is not the place for a serious dis- 
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cussion of scientific subjects, and the editors of the same are not 
in the habit of accepting articles appealing to the intellectual 
man, let alone giving the amount of space in one supplement and 
many more which would be necessary to place before the public 
even a fair compendium of psychical research methods and re- 
sults. 

I read the article however, and while written well from a 

literary standpoint, which was possibly one of the causes for its 
being published, it presented about as much proof that the com- 
munications were from William James, as that the sayings at 
the séance which Saul attended were those of Samuel. It is 
all very nice and psychologically interesting to be told—* I am 
getting clearer ”"—“ It is better than I expected ”—*‘ Everything 
is so different”, and so forth. This can be heard by attending 
a spiritualistic meeting on any Sunday night in our large Cities. 
3ut pray, does the writer demand no proof of his contention 
than what he gives the public in this article. If he does not, 
he should cease to be officially connected with a Scientific So- 
ciety, or is he writing purely from a literary standpoint? 

If the Psychical researcher expects such articles to convince 
even an ordinary business man, let alone a scientific materialist, 
he is badly mistaken. Of course it is not the psychical re- 
searcher’s duty to convince anyone, but just the same, by such 
methods he is not only doing more damage in one day, than can 
be repaired in a year, but he is raising a presumption as to the 
mentality of those engaged in the work. 

Has not the researcher in the past been compelled to fight 
against not only those who need no demonstration of proof, but 
those beyond the reach of same? But now that psychical re- 
search work is being noticed more and more by the savants, due 
possibly to the high scientific standard maintained, one whose 
position at least would lead us to expect a different method of 
procedure, plunges the work into the Newspapers, and should 
the “ plebs ” take it up, the researcher might just as wll bring his 
work to a close. Has the number of divorces and scandals so 
diminished, that psychical research articles are acceptable as 
ministering to the low mentality of the masses so prevalent 
to-day. 

In all my experience, I have never seen a savant take into 
his confidence the public by means of the Newspapers. I know 
it is a great temptation to write for the papers. I also know 
that if you tell a Reporter half a story, he will “fudge” the re- 
mainder, and while it will fill space, thereby assuring him his 
salary, it will not accomplish the results desired. 

There is no work more difficult and intricate than that of 
Psychical Research. The nature of the phenomena have only 
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provisionally been established. To talk to the average person 
about research work, except in general outline, is to not only 
confuse him, but is to miss the point most important—We must 
educate the public to appreciate the results which are possible 
from a sociological and moral standpoint if survival is proven, 
and should we succeed in doing this, the necessary means can 
readily be secured for continuing the work to a successful cul- 
mination. 


LOUIS W. MOXEY, JR. 





Book Review's. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Death: its Causes and Phenomena with Special Reference to Immortality. 


3y Hereward Carrington and John R. Meader. William 
Rider and Son, London. 1911. 


By far the largest portion of this volume of 552 pages is 
devoted to the phenomena of psychic research related to the 
problem of survival after death. There is one rather gruesome 
chapter on Premature Burial which it is probably well to have 
printed and attention called to it. The authors do not entirely 
agree as to what death is and had to write separate chapters on it. 
A questionaire was sent out for the opinions of various author- 
ities on the subject and a number of the replies is embodied in the 
book. The general consensus of opinion, in spite of some wordy 
accounts of it, was the same, namely, that death is simply the 
cessation of life. Mr. Carrington and Mr. Meader demur to this 
and undertake to define it otherwise. Mr. Carrington sees that 
it has to be considered in relation to “ life” and life he defines 
as a form of vibration, and then death becomes the “ inability of 
the life force to raise to the requisite rate of vibration the nervous 
tissue upon which it acts.” There is no evidence produced to 
show that “ life’ is a rate of vibration and it does not appear what 
the agent in this vibration is. If it be the nervous tissue there is 
no difference but the words between his view and the ordinary 
one that “life” is but a name for organic functioning and death 
its cessation. What brings it about we may or may not know, 
but the fact of it is simply the phenomenon which we give the 
name of death. The only interest which death can have for us is 
the relation of the fact to survival of personal consciousness. 
Those who do not believe in survival must view it, not only as 
the cessation of consciousness, but as the termination of its 
possibility in the form of individual personal identity. It is for 
the final termination of consciousness. But those who believe 
that consciousness survives death must hold that it is but the 
cessation of the “ vital” functions. The question whether the 
term applies to biological and not to psychological functions 
is not raised in the volume, and there is no interest for any one 
in the relation of it to biological functions and nothing whatever 
can be said about its relation to the psychological until we settle 
the question of personal survival. The decision of that question 
will leave us just where we were before about the processes as- 
sociated with death, tho it shows it does not terminate conscious- 
ness and deprives it of scier._ific interest in regard to its nature. 

The collection of data on the problem of immortality is by 
far the most interesting and useful part of the book. There are 
several subjects discussed in it that may satisfy the appetite of 
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some who wish to know more than the psychic researchers care 
as yet to discuss confidently. For those the book will have much 
interest, tho it will be repudiated by the scientific Philistine. 


New Evidences in Psychical Research. By J. Arthur Hill. With 


an Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. William Rider and 
Son, London. 1911. 


This little book like many others of the same kind adds to the 
rapidly increasing evidence of the supernormal, regardless of 
explanations. It is not a summary of previously published rec- 
ords, but is just as the title states. There are portions of it that 
represent quotations from the Thompson, Verrall, Holland and 
Piper material, but the primary motive of the book and the first 
data given are connected with new evidence. 

I shall not undertake a detailed review of it. It will suffice 
to say that the work is carefully done and will appeal to intelligent 
and scientific minds. It is largely a collection of facts analyzed 
and stated so as to recognize evidential limitations and values. 
We freely commend the book to all psychic researchers as one of 
the best in the field. No primary attention has been given to 
theories or views. They are presented and discussed, but more 
as a response to the natural demand than for the purpose of ex- 
plaining things. 

In his experiments with psychometry the author refers to the 
theory of impressions left on articles by their owners and their 
detection by the clairvoyant or psychometrist, and apparently he 
thinks this a possible explanation. [| cannot but think this sort 
of thing is a mistake. Psychic researchers, pressed for an ex- 
planation cf weird mysteries, have a proclivity for indulging the 
most absurd and impossible of theories rather than admitting 
that they do not know. I think a confession of ignorance in 
such cases is a thousandfold better than meaningless miracles of 
this kind. ‘They are only description of superficial appearances, 
not explanatory at all. 

This is the first volume that I have seen from any member 
of the English Society, except Sir Oliver Lodge and Professor 
Barrett, that has the courage to doubt the application of telepathy 
to the facts. The author leans to a spiritistic hypothesis for a 
certain group of the facts, and while he employs the telepathic 
theory as a measure of the evidence he is not at all enamored of 
its fitness. He seems to have a very clear sense of humor about it 
which cannot be said of most people who squint in that direction. 

The book ought to be read and studied by every one interested 
in psychic research. It reaches a high level of scientific method 
and is not burdened with excessive details which must necessarily 
characterize scientific reports. 





